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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


a ee 
N Saturday last, Herr Tisza, the Hungarian Premier, 
made a speech which has created a good deal of excite- 
ment. Replying to a Deputy who wished the Hungarians to join 
in the Exhibition which the French are organising for 1889 in 
honour of their Revolution, he dissuaded the Hungarians 
from exhibiting. It was possible, he said, that the Hungarian 
flag might be insulted, as France was now in a most excited 
condition. Moreover, the exhibitors might incur imprudent 
pecuniary risks, for though France was now at peace, 
nobody could guarantee that disorders might not shortly occur 
there; and then the Government of Buda Pesth could not pro- 
tect its subjects. This speech is considered in Paris insulting, 
and although the French are unreasonably thin-skinned, it is 
certainly more outspoken than is at all usual in diplomacy. 
The Parisians suggest, as usual, that Prince Bismarck is at 
the bottom of it; but it would appear more probable that the 
Hungarian Ministry are growing weary of Russian menaces, 
and embittered against France as the great ally of Russia. 
Indeed, on Monday, Dr. Falk, the usual Chairman of the 
Foreign Committee in the Hungarian Parliament, and a close 
friend of the Premier, addressed his electors in this sense, even 
expressing a doubt whether it would not be better to attack 
Russia, than to bear any longer this costly condition of 
preparation for defence. 








M. Goblet, the French Foreign Minister, took occasion on 
Thursday, @ propos of Herr Tisza’s speech, to inform the 
Chamber and the world as to his view of the foreign policy of 
France. It was, he said, a policy “absolutely pacific.” France 
is calm, seeks no adventures, and attends to her domestic 
affairs. Is not the very preparation of the coming Exhibition 
a proof of it? Order was never so secure, and agitations do 
not matter “in a country which is so easy to govern, which has 
never broken into revolutions except when its Governments 
have compelled it to do so,” and which is so attached to its 
freedom. “We no longer allow ourselves to be troubled by 
alarming reports from abroad, by articles in newspapers, by 
accidents which occur unexpectedly.” “If, however, some 
neighbouring State, within the limits of its right, thinks it its 
duty to order measures more or less injurious to our interests, 
we shall endure without useless complaints what we are unable 
to prevent ; we, too, reserving the power, when it appears useful, 
totake measures conformable with our interests and within the 
limits of our rights—being resolved, at the same time, always 
to secure respect for our national dignity.” This speech is 
pronounced most dignified, and if its author had adhered a 
little more closely to fact, it would be so. Unfortunately, 
France is not easy to govern, and whenever she moves, is felt 
in the world as a disturbing force. 


Prince Bismarck, for some purpose of his own, is again 
reprimanding France. He recently authorised a decree for- 





bidding French subjects to enter Alsace-Lorraine without 
passports countersigned by the German Embassy in Paris, 
and the Embassy now refuses to issue them without twelve 
days’ delay, the excuse being that they must be forwarded to 
Strasburg for examination. As nearly the whole business of 
the State is with France, this restriction is a serious annoy- 
ance, and the journalists of Paris threatened reprisals. Prince 
Bismarck, however, explains, in his official organ, that he does 
not care for the threat, that the French make tranquillity 
impossible in Alsace-Lorraine by their threats of reconquering 
the provinces, that German lives are not safe in France, and 
that if the French also demand passports, so much the better, 
as the restriction of intercourse between the countries will 
diminish official friction. We discuss these singular complaints 
elsewhere, but as yet no reasonable explanation has been 
offered of their object. 


General Boulanger is about to submit his own popularity, 
and much else, to the vote in the Department of the Charente. 
He has asked the electors there to choose M. Paul Dérouléde 
as Deputy, telling them in so many words that “to vote for 
M. Dérouléde,” who is a native of the department, “is to vote 
for me.” M. Dérouléde, it will be remembered, was the head 
of the Patriotic League, but was so eager for war with 
Germany that he became a public danger, and was invited to 
resign. Athough General Boulanger testifies to his love of 
peace, M. Dérouléde has not recanted any of his opinions, and 
is still eager to recover the lost provinces by war. He has 
made himself so conspicuous that he is one of the few men 
whose ideas are known to everybody in France, and his 
candidature will test not only the extent of his patron’s 
influence, but the peasants’ readiness to risk a great cam- 
paign. The vote, which will be taken on Sunday fortnight, 
June 17th, will therefore be watched with interest, not only 
by the existing Government of France, but by the whole world. 
If General Boulanger in the teeth of the whole Executive can 
carry a firebrand like M. Paul Dérouléde, M. Goblet’s pacific 
assurances will not go for much. 


A fire broke out in the Edgware Road on Wednesday 
morning, attended with unusual loss of life. Soon after 6, 
the cook at one of Messrs. Garrould’s shops in Queen Street 
noticed fire, and in a few minutes the flames spread through 
the building, the upper floors of which were ultimately burnt 
out. Some twenty-five young women were sleeping in the two 
connected houses, and though some were saved by the coolness 
of the French dressmaker, who showed them a way on to the 
leads at the back, five were burned alive, and many of the rest 
injured in jumping from the upper windows. It was half- 
an-hour before water was obtained, and no fire-escape 
arrived in time, those who manage them having quitted 
work at 6 a.m. Although the houses were so high and 
so full, no precautions had been taken against fire, 
and no means of escape provided, though had there 
been one of the canvas bags now used for the purpose, 
or even a couple of rope-ladders, all might have descended in 
safety. The public cry out for State inspection; but there 
are hotels and lodging-houses in much more danger than 
large shops, and we cannot inspect everything. The most 
effective remedy would be an Act invalidating every insurance 
policy on a building the occupier of which had not taken 
certain (scheduled) precautions against the loss of life by fire. 
A jury could then easily decide if the cause of death was 
misadventure or fire not provided against. 


Another murder has attracted much attention in London. 
A young man of twenty-two, named Rumbold, a machine- 
minder, was walking on the night of Thursday week, with a 
young woman named Lizzie Lee, towards the Inner Circle of 
the Regent’s Park. As they approached York Gate, they were 
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accosted by eight young men, who asked Rumbold if his name 
was Macey. He denied it, but one of his assailants repeated 
the statement, and in the scuffle which ensued, Rumbold was 
stabbed. The assailants ran away, and though pursued by 
the young woman Lee until she was knocked down and kicked, 
they got away, and their victim died in a cab before he could 
reach the Middlesex Hospital. As the assailants were un- 
known to the only witness, it was at first feared that the 
murderer would escape; but the police received information 
from within the gang itself, and on Sunday the whole of them 
were arrested, one, George Gellatly, a young man of eighteen, 
being accused as the actual perpetrator of the crime. There 
seems to be little doubt that the attack was premeditated, and 
the motive vengeance, a gang from Seven Dials having a feud 
with a gang from Lisson Grove, and killing Rumbold by 
mistake for one of the latter. The occupants of the houses 
round Regent’s Park, who pay very high rents, complain 
bitterly of the imperfect watching of the district, which is 
frequented at night by numbers of bad characters who live 
by threatening or plundering passers-by, and when pursued 
escape into the trees. The “ keepers” ought to be abolished, 
and the Park guarded like any other dangerous district of 
London. 





The Roman Catholic Bishop of Limerick, Dr. O’Dwyer, is 
certainly the one prelate in Ireland who does not shrink from 
popular attack. A great Limerick meeting was announced 
for last Sunday to protest against the Papal Rescript. 
Accordingly, Dr. O’Dwyer wrote a very calm and dignified 
letter to the Mayor of Limerick, stating “ authoritatively and 
officially” (these are his own words), that “the recent decree 
of the Holy Office, approved and sanctioned as it has been by 
our Holy Father, binds the conscience of those whom it 
concerns; that it is a grievous sin for any Catholic to disobey 
it, and a much more grievous sin under any protest to deny 
the Pope’s authority to issue it.” “You will observe,” he 
calmly adds, “that the clergy, who understand the binding 
power of this decree, will take no part in this meeting.” And 
the Bishop was absolutely right. An uproarious meeting, 
attended, it is said, by 10,000 people, was held; but the clergy 
were conspicuous by their absence, not only from the Limerick 
meeting, but from the various other Sunday demonsirations 
against the Papal Rescript which took place in various parts 
of Ireland. 


But, of course, Dr. O’ Dwyer drew upon himself a tremendous 
fire. Virtually, the Sunday meetings held on the subject of 
the Papal Rescript were meetings held for furious invective 
against Dr. O’Dwyer. Mr. O’Brien at Limerick was beside 
himself with rage. He called Dr. O’Dwyer’s letter calumnious, 
and declared it to be “as false as ever stained the lips of a 
man in Dr. O’Dwyer’s position.” Moreover, Mr. O’Brien was 
so determined to show his contempt for the Papal Rescript, 
that he declared, “as far as the ‘Plan of Campaign’ is con- 
cerned, and as far as the principle of boycotting is concerned, as 
it is generally and temperately exercised, I glory in the ‘Plan of 
Campaign’ and in boycotting. They are the bloodless weapons. 
They are irresistible weapons.” Yes, and so are poisoned wells 
both bloodless and irresistible, and poisoned wells are physically 
what boycotting is morally. Mr. Dillon at Kildare used 
language nearly as violent as Mr. O’Brien at Limerick, and 
Mr. Deasy, M.P., followed suit at Cork. But the Irish priest- 
hood kept away, and the Bishop of Cork, Dr. O’Callaghan, 
warned his people against listening to attacks on the Pope. 


The Irish Catholic Bishops have met at Holy Cross College, 
Clonliffe, Dublin, and have agreed to resolutions concerning 
the Papal Rescript which they have ordered to be published, 
resolutions in which they declare, first, that in obedience to the 
commands of the Holy See, they wish to put on public record 
that the Rescript “is intended to affect the domain of morals 
alone, and in no way to interfere with politics as such in this 
country,”—the important words “as such” just saving them 
from anything like disrespect to the Pope; next, that on the 
day of their meeting they have received from the Pope an 
assurance of his “deep and paternal interest in the temporal 
welfare of the country, and that, so far from intending by this 
decree to injure our national movement, it was the hope and 
purpose of his Holiness to remove those things which he 
judged might in the long-run be obstacles to its advancement 
and ultimate success,”—in other words, that so long as they 








do not use immoral means, the Pope has no objection 
to the agitation for Home-rule, a statement of which we 
never felt any doubt; thirdly, that they warn their people 
against ‘“‘ hasty or irreverent language with reference to the 
Sovereign Pontiff,” or with reference to the Sacred Congrega- 
tion; and, lastly, that “while expressing deep and lasting 
gratitude to the leaders of the national movement for the 
signal services they have rendered to religion and the country,” 
they deem it their. duty to remind the national leaders and 
their flocks, as they “ most emphatically do,” that the Roman 
Pontiff “has an inalienable and divine right to speak with 
authority on all questions appertaining to faith and morals.” 
This is a very politic series of resolutions. It really means 
that the Bishops and clergy give up the “ Plan of Campaign ” 
and “Boycotting” in obedience to the Rescript, but all the 
more ardently adopt the Nationalist movement, and are not 
inclined to add their own warning to the Pope’s warning, 
deeply as they respect it, against the “Plan of Campaign” 
and “ Boycotting.” 


Mr. Chamberlain made a striking speech on Monday at 
Birmingham in accepting the presidency of the newly founded 
Birmingham Liberal Unionist Association. He pointed out 
that the Liberal Unionists of Birmingham had recently shown 
in two municipal elections that they could easily defeat the 
Home-rulers who had separated from them, and who now 
claimed to be the true Liberals of Birmingham. He declared 
that the existing Government of Lord Salisbury is, in 
action at least, much nearer his own shade of Radical 
Liberalism than Mr. Gladstone’s last Government, and that 
practically Toryism has ceased to be a political force since 
the last extension of the franchise. He spoke of his own 
patriotic pride im the greatness of the country, and of 
his utter inability to act with such allies as the Par- 
nellite Party, and he declared that the present Govern- 
ment had placed the Irish tenants in a position which is more 
favourable than that of any other tenantry on the face of the 
globe. The success of the Government in putting down crime 
in Ireland, and the condemnation by the Roman Church of the 
“Plan of Campaign” and “ Boycotting,” made a favourable 
opportunity for considering what might further be done for 
Ireland, and done with safety. And Mr. Chamberlain recom- 
mended cordially large Government measures for fostering 
the development of Ireland by drainage and improved modes 
of communication ; a final dealing with the land question in the 
sense of a purchase measure; and then, but not till then, a 
liberal measure*of local government. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
Unionism was never more frankly or impressively vindicated 
than in this speech. 


Mr. Chamberlain made an admirable speech on education in 
opening a new Board school in Birmingham yesterday week. 
He showed that the Education Act had increased the accommo- 
dation for elementary scholars from a little over 2,000,000 in 
1871, to 5,145,000 in 1886, or by 155 per cent., and had increased 
the average attendance from 1,231,000 to 3,438,000, an increase 
of 180 per cent. as we make it, though Mr. Chamberlain is 
reported as calling it one of 280 per cent. He showed how 
the denominational schools had prospered under the Act of 
1870. In 1871, the accommodation in denominational schools 
was a little over 2,000,000, and is now 3,452,000; while the 
average attendance in these schools has increased from 
1,231,000 to 2,187,000. Mr. Chamberlain thought, therefore. 
that the denominations would do well to let “sleeping dogs 
lie,” and not ask for aid from the rates in addition to the 
State grant. Aid from the rates must necessarily involve 
interference on the part of the representatives of the rate- 
payers, just as State grants involve interference by State 
inspectors, and Mr. Chamberlain had a very shrewd suspicion 
that a demand for the representation of the ratepayers in the 
government of denominational schools would not be at all 
a welcome proposal to the present denominational managers 
In fact, it would render the management a mere organisation. 
for squabbling fatal to the harmonious working of the system. 


On the subject of making the schools free schools, Mr. 
Chamberlain, of course, took up his old position ; but he did not 
argue it very well, except on the ground,—much the strongest 
ground,—that the collection of the school-pence involves more 
expenditure of energy and time on the part of the schoolmasters 
and mistresses than it is worth in the saving it secures to the 
taxpayers or ratepayers. As for the statement that it is the 
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interest of the public that all our children shall be educated, 
of course it is, else it would not be fair to tax the public for 
that purpose as we do. But it is clearly not so much the 
interest of the childless as it is of fathers and mothers; and 
we submit, therefore, that the school-pence represent very 
fairly the extra interest which fathers and mothers have, beyond 
those who have no children, in popular education. Mr. Cham- 
perlain proposes that any elementary school, denominational 
or otherwise, which shall in future elect to become a free school, 
shall have its State grant increased by something like the 
Joss which it will incur in school-pence. The result would 
undoubtedly be a less just distribution of the burden of 
education, but a considerable saving in time, temper, and 
efficiency to the masters and mistresses, and a decided 
alleviation of the difficulty of getting the children punctually 


to school. 


Mr. Gladstone received a large party of Liberals at 
Hawarden on Saturday from some places in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Rochdale, and addressed them on the dis- 
credit it would be to Rochdale if they allowed a Unionist to 
displace Mr. T. B. Potter, the present Member. He enlarged 
on the lesson given by the recent triumphant return of a 
Home-ruler at Southampton, and for oratorical purposes 
assumed, with the Times, that the victory was entirely due to 
the unpopularity of the licensing clauses of the Local 
Government Bill. He declared his opinion that these licensing 
clauses are quite “intolerable,” because they contain the 
recognition of the principle of compensation in certain cases, 
although, as Mr. Chamberlain pointed out on Tuesday at 
Birmingham, and as we have shown in another column, Mr. 
Gladstone declared himself, in 1880, cordially favourable 
to compensation in cases where a licence that had not 
been forfeited by any abuse was to be cancelled for 
the public benefit. Mr. Gladstone showed on Saturday, 
what is perfectly true, that these monopolies frequently 
give their owners enormous profits. Of course. But 
the moment you suddenly withdraw a licence for no mis- 
conduct, you confiscate the chance of these large profits, for 
which the temporary owner may have only just paid an 
enormous price; so that the argument tells quite as strongly in 
favour of compensation as against it. As Mr. Chamberlain 
said at Birmingham on Tuesday,—‘ When any legitimate 
interest which had been brought into existence with the 
sanction of the Legislature was interfered with on public 
grounds, it was the duty of the community to compensate 
those whose interest was disturbed.” That seems to us 
common sense and common honesty. 


Sir Lyon Playfair took the same view as Mr. Gladstone on 
the licensing clauses in the rather bitter party speech which he 
made at Leeds on Tuesday. In that speech he maintained 
that a licence simply gives a permission to sell alcoholic drinks 
for a year, and in effect that a good hotel which has been 
established for fifty years with no fear whatever of being dis- 
established, is entitled to no more consideration than a beer- 
house which got a licence only last year. He also indulged ina 
philippic against the Irish administration of Mr. Balfour, but 
condemned (as he had condemned before) the “ Plan of Cam- 
paign.” He was vehement, however, in protesting the right 
of combination of the Irish tenants, which we do not believe 
that the Government have ever once assailed. But Sir Lyon 
Playfair adopts in mass all the formulas of his party on the 
subject of Ireland. We had hoped that his gift for an impartial 
judgment of the situation was greater than it proves to be. 


The Bishop of London has done wisely in vetoing the litiga- 
tion proposed as to the reredos at St. Paul’s. The question 
was whether a reredos showing our Lord on the cross ina 
conspicuous position immediately above the communion-table, 
and also the Virgin with the child in her arms a few feet above 
it, has any tendency to tempt to idolatry. The Bishop of London 
remarks that in an Exeter case it was decided that a figure of 
our Lord in the act of ascending to heaven, placed above the 
communion-table, had no tendency to tempt to idolatry, 
and that there is no sufficient difference between that 
case and this to render it in the least likely that litiga- 
tion would do good, while litigation is always irritating 
and undesirable, unless the end which it is to answer 
is so important as to outweigh the mischief of the irrita- 
tion caused. That is very good sense. But we should 
like to know if any existing Englishman had ever been con- 





scious of having been tempted to idolatry by seeing any 
statue whatever. We are confident that we, at least, never 
heard of such a temptation, or conceived it as possible. 
English idolatry there no doubt is, in the sense of English 
worship of ideal character which is certainly not the highest, 
and which is perhaps even consciously not the highest ; 
but to such worship surely no Englishman was ever yet 
tempted by looking at a statue of any kind. 


The summer is still benefiting the Emperor Frederick, who 
was to be removed yesterday from Charlottenburg to the New 
Palace at Potsdam. The Emperor now drives abroad, and 
attends to much business, having even, it is said, severely 
censured Herr Puttkammer, Prussian Minister of the Interior, 
for interfering in the elections. There is, however, no 
improvement in the local disease. 


The Times’ correspondent in Paris affirms that the French 
have at length discovered a perfect rifle, and a new and more 
powerful kind of powder. This powder explodes itself so 
completely that it is smokeless, and discharges the bullet so 
strongly that it will pierce thick iron at a distance of “several 
thousand métres,” and “ break down defences,” presumably of 
masonry, nearly two miles away. The German Army, he main- 
tains, must be similarly armed, and this will take three years, as 
the machinery for making the Tramond rifle exists only in 
France. This is a little poetical. The force of the new system 
consists in the powder, not the rifle, and the secret of the 
powder once discovered, its manufacture will take rather weeks 
than years. Moreover, there are sharp limits in actual warfare 
to the utility of an excessively long range. The places are few 
at which men can engage each other with effect two or three 
miles away, and the supply of ammunition is not unlimited. 
Indeed, there are experienced soldiers who doubt whether 
magazine-rifles, except in the hands of picked troops, will not 
prove a disadvantage. The temptation, when under fire, to fire 
fast is too much for most soldiers. 


It has been discovered, during the preliminary canvass 
through the United States, that the selection of Mr. James 
G. Blaine as candidate would divide the Republican Party. 
Though worshipped by his own friends, he is distrusted 
for many reasons, and his candidature would make the Inde- 
pendents and the Republican free-traders furious. He has, 
therefore, in a letter to Mr. Whitelaw Reid, finally retired 
from the contest, stating that his original withdrawal was 
sincere, and that he will not imperil the improved prospects of 
the party by an acrimonious contest over men. Mr. Blaine’s 
retreat will diminish the bitterness of the contest over the 
tariff, he being a determined Protectionist; and perhaps help 
to ratify the Fishery Treaty, he being, of all probable candi- 
dates, the one most hostile to England. It is known that the 
Democrats will run Mr. Cleveland for the second time, and 
believed that the Republicans will select Mr. Gresham, Judge 
of the Supreme Court, said to be a worthy and dignified 
candidate. It is more probable, however, judging from pre- 
vious elections, that the angry supporters of Mr. Blaine will 
insist on the Convention rejecting all known candidates and 
nominating a “ dark horse.” 


It is quite clear from recent Parliamentary papers that the 
weakest point in our preparations for war is the manufacture 
of large guns. Five of the large armoured ships are now 
ready and waiting only for their guns, some of which will not 
be supplied till next year, and four more will be ready sooner 
than their armament. That is wretched management, as it is, 
also, to leave the Field Artillery with the “worst gun in the 
world,” as Lord Wolseley has declared. The difficulty as to the 
naval guns is increased by the fact that we need not only more 
guns, but a large reserve. According to a writer in the Fort- 
nightly Review, the life of one of these guns is limited to about 
two hundred discharges, after which the gun, and therefore 
the ship which bears it, becomes a sort of corpse. So certain 
is this, that strategists on the Continent reckon, it is said, on 
transporting armies across the Channel after a great naval 
action, in which the ships, whether victorious or defeated, will 
have become stingless wasps. We suspect an ironclad, usedasa 
ram, will make havoc ina fleet of transports ; but this inability 
to provide efficient guns in good time is, in a country like this, 
imbecile. 





Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (2$) were on Friday 993 to 993. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


es 
MR. GLADSTONE AND COMPENSATION. 


“SHOULD have been better pleased with the matter 
of the resolution if my hon. friend [Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson | had included in it some reference to the principle 
of equitable compensation. I want nothing more than 
this,—a frank recognition of the principle that we are not 
to deny to publicans as a class perfectly equal treatment 
because we think that their trade is at so many points in 
contact with and even sometimes productive of great 
public mischief. Considering the legislative title they have 
acquired, and the recognition of their position in the pro- 
ceedings of this House for a long series of years, they 
ought not to be placed at a disadvantage on account of the 
particular impression we may entertain, in many cases but 
too justly, in relation to the mischiefs connected with the 
present licensing system and the consumption of strong 
wa Parliament has for many years been busy 
in building up a monopoly, and we shall have to deal with 
the question of the property in public-houses.” 
These words, used by Mr. Gladstone in a debate on Sir 





Wilfrid Lawson’s motion in favour of Local Option made 
on June 18th, 1880, seem to us to state in the fullest and | 


most reasonable manner possible the principles upon which | of acceptance by both sides. 


compensation ought to be awarded to the publican, if local | 
bodies are to receive the power to extinguish his business | 
at will. Mr. Gladstone struck at the very root of the ques- 
tion when he declared himself in favour of “equal treat- 
ment” for the owners of public-houses. The publican 
must receive exactly the same treatment which Parliament 


would accord to any other trader whom it dispossessed by | 





different from that in which they have been read b 

friends and foes alike—entirely against compensation of 
any sort or kind, and he is prepared to denounce the Liberal 
Unionists for supporting the Government in their licensing 
schemes, apparently because he considers such pro- 
posals as intrinsically opposed to Liberalism. Instead 
of demanding that there shall be “a frank recogni- 
tion” of the publican’s right “to perfectly equal treat- 
ment,” he now demands that there shall be an equally 
frank denial of any such right. Whereas in 1880 Mr. 
Gladstone declared that we must “deal with the question 
of the property in public-houses,” he now finds “ quite 
intolerable ” “‘ the principle of converting a licence into an 
estate,” i.e., recognising ‘the property in public-houses.” 
We do not, however, specially desire to show that Mr. 
Gladstone’s opinions have undergone a most extraordinary 
change on the whole question, for the change is as nothing, 
for suddenness and importance when compared with that 
on Home-rule, and therefore cannot really surprise us. 
What we want to do is to state the two views thus expressed 
by him at different times, and to ask our readers to judge 
which of them is the wisest and most statesmanlike. 

Mr. Chamberlain, in his speech to the deputation of 
Birmingham licensed victuallers on Tuesday, defended the 
compromise arrived at in the Government Bill as worth 
In declaring as he did that 
it ought to be welcomed by the Temperance party as a very 
liberal concession to their claims, we believe him to have 
ample justification. The measure goes further in the 
direction desired by the Temperance party than any that 
has ever before been presented to Parliament, and they 
should surely think twice before they risk the loss of such 
substantial gains as those involved in the recognition of 


legislative enactment of the right to trade. In other words, | the principle of Local Option and the right of closing all 


the sale of intoxicating liquors must not be treated as if it | public-houses on Sundays. : J 
Now, if we, the best interests of the Temperance party will be injured 


were in its nature an immoral business. 


Thinking, then, as we do, that 


concede this principle, it is obvious that the publicans | if the scheme is simply rejected or abandoned, we cannot 


must deserve compensation in some shape or other. 
Suppose a powerful party existed in the Kingdom banded 
together to put down the plying of omnibuses, because they 
considered such work entailed cruelty to horses. If 
Parliament were giving local bodies the right to stop the 
running of omnibuses in the public streets, would they not 
be acting rightly in insisting that in case of the prohibition 
of omnibus traffic, compensation should be paid to the 
owners of the vehicles and horses ? So, too, if there were 
any risk of a vegetarian County Council forbidding the 
sale of meat, or of an anti-tobacconist Municipality 
abolishing the trade in cigars, all reasonable people would 
expect Parliament, if it allowed such action, to provide 
for compensation to the butchers and tobacconists. We 
ought, in fact, if we adopt the principle laid down so 
clearly by Mr. Gladstone in 1880, to regard the publicans 
exactly as if they were carrying on a trade not open to the 
abuses which are undoubtedly incidental to the sale of 
intoxicating liquors, and to estimate the amount of com- 
pensation which they will be entitled to from the sudden 
extinguishment of their business, exactly as we should 
estimate it in the case of tobacconists, butchers, or 

chemists. While thus recognising to the fullest degree | 
the publican’s equitable right to compensation, we think, | 
however, that Parliament, when settling the principle upon | 
which such compensation should be given, ought to keep in | 
view the fact that they are not infringing any actual legal | 
right in the public-house owner, and that, therefore, it is not | 
necessary to adopt a rigid line of action. Where a man’s | 
house or land is taken, the compensation must not depend | 
upon how much he gave for his land, but merely upon what | 
he could get for it if the State did not interfere with | 
him,—for his right to his property is here absolute. If, | 
however, the right of carrying on a particular kind of | 
business is all that is infringed, we need only look to the 
actual out-of-pocket loss of the person affected. In one | 
case, the State must purchase at the market price, regard- , 
less of all external considerations ; in the other, it need | 
merely indemnify from actual pecuniary damage. 

We have said so much as to Mr. Gladstone’s views in 
1880, because they seem to us to afford a perfectly fair 
and reasonable basis upon which to award compensation. 
Let us now compare them with his views in 1888, as we 
find them expressed in his address to his visitors at 
Hawarden last Saturday. Instead of recognising “ the 
principle of equitable compensation,’ Mr. Gladstone is 
now—unless his words are to be interpreted in some way 








help urging again, as we urged last week, that some middle 
course should be found between the Government proposal 
and the simple negation of its opponents. If a reasonable 
scheme for compensating the publicans, while at the 
same time preventing such compensation from becoming 
too great an obstacle in the way of getting rid of licences, 
could be found, we cannot help feeling sure that the 
Government would adopt it. For instance, if the Tem- 
perance party are anxious that the existing licences shall 
not be made inextinguishable for all time, except by the 
grant of compensation, why do they not propose to fix 
a term of years in which compensation shall be paid, or 
to give the existing licences absolute fixity of tenure, so 
long as there is no abuse, for a short number of years,—the 
grant of such fixity to be regarded as compensation ? 
Perhaps some proposals in the nature of a compromise 
will be made by the total abstainers at the last moment. 
If they are not, it will be difficult not to think the Temper- 
ance party more anxious to turn out the present Ministry 
and to restore Mr. Gladstone to office, than to further their 
own special aim. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S IRISH POLICY. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN’S speech at Birmingham on 
Monday will effectually dissipate the hope which 

some of his opponents had conceived that the article which 
lately appeared in the Birmingham Daily Post was meant 
as a sort of signal to his least inveterate enemies that he 
is again looking for a modus vivendi with the Home-rulers. 
Nothing could be more straightforward and satisfactory 
than his speech, though he need not have suggested that 
Mr. Gladstone is “ tricking” the people instead of trusting 
them, and that he is performing some feat of legerdemain, 
like the conjurer who keeps something hidden under his 
hat. We quite agree with Mr. Chamberlain that Mr. Glad- 
stone ought to take the country into his confidence as to 
the extent to which he intends to push the federalism of 
his next Home-rule proposal. Without knowing that, the 
country can no more form an opinion on the merits or the 
risks of his policy than it could have formed an opmion 
on his Disestablishment policy in 1868 without the Sus- 
pension Bill by which he had clearly foreshadowed it. But 
it is one thing to maintain that a vast constitutional change, 
—involving a complete revolution in our political life and 
history,—such as Mr. Gladstone is understood to propose, 
ought to be frankly placed before the people long before 
they are expected to give their opinion of it at the polls, 
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and quite another thing to suggest that Mr. Gladstone is 
keeping it back,—or, as Mr. Chamberlain says, “ under 


his hat,”—only for the purpose of imposing on them 
something for which they are not prepared. Mr. Chamber- 
Jain’s own justification of a promise of the early concession 
of local liberties to Ireland is grounded on the fact that 
Lord Hartington went a good way in 1886 towards the 
promise of such liberties, and that Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach and Lord Randolph Churchill have gone a 
ood way in the same direction much more recently. 
But Lord Hartington, in our opinion, made a mistake 
in 1886, and has been very careful not to repeat 
his error; while Sir Michael Hicks-Beach and Lord 
Randolph Churchill are precisely the kind of poli- 
ticians with whose tactics we do not desire to be asso- 
ciated. It was to their juggling that the Conservatives 
owed that disastrous intrigue with the Parnellites in 1885, 
from the discredit of which Lord Salisbury’s Government 
has hardly yet recovered. The only passage in Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s speech which makes us at all disposed to tremble 
for the future is that in which he appeals to the authority 
of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach and Lord Randolph Churchill 
as sufficient guarantee for the genuine Unionism of any 
policy to which they are disposed to give their sanction. 

Except, however, the needless discourtesy of attributing 
jugglery to Mr. Gladstone, and the needless honour 
with which he treats the manipulators of the surrender 
to the Parnellites in 1885, Mr. Chamberlain’s speech 
is admirable, and sets us quite free from any fear 
that he is disposed to precipitate the concession to 
Ireland of local liberties for which, in the first place, 
the Parnellites are not in the least disposed to thank us, 
and which, in the next place, they would use, if they 
got them, only to extort what we are determined not 
to give. Mr. Chamberlain insists with all the force 
and lucidity in which no man ever surpassed him, that 
the first condition of constitutional reforms of any 
kind in freland, shall be a solid settlement of the 
Land Question. And that being granted,—it is a 
tremendous postulate, for no one has practically formu- 
lated such a settlement yet,—we are quite ready to agree 
with Mr. Chamberlain that the Irish might very safely be 
trusted not to risk that settlement by asking for a consti- 
tutional revolution which would imperil all they had gained. 
“You will see,” said Mr. Chamberlain, “that the settle- 
ment of the Land Question must precede the reform of 
local government. It would not be safe to extend local 
government to Ireland until we have dealt finally and 
satisfactorily with the Land Question.” Nothing could be 
more explicit. And though we have a shrewd notion that 
to deal “ finally and satisfactorily with the Land Question” 
is not quite so easy a matter, or one requiring so little 
time, as Mr. Chamberlain conceives, that does not in the 
least affect our perfect willingness to follow him into the 
ulterior question so soon as that final and satisfactory 
solution of the Land Question shall have been achieved. 
Let him wait patiently till then, and we will not murmur 
at any impatience after that consummation has been 
reached. 

We heartily sympathise with and admire the generous 
spirit in which Mr. Chamberlain deals with the subject of 
public works for Ireland, and points out that it is not fair 
for a rich country like England to insist on Irishmen 
trusting to the development of national resources by in- 
dividual enterprise, when there is hardly another country 
in Europe where the State has not interfered to foster the 
development of the resources of the land in a far larger 
degree than the British State has ever been allowed 
to foster the development of British resources. That 
is perfectly true, and we admit willingly that, having 
in past times so often interfered injuriously with the 
development of Irish industries, we are bound to do all 
that can be safely done to give Ireland such a fair start 
now that she shall have no reason to regret, commercially 
and industrially, her union with this country. But we have 
the gravest doubt whether Mr. Chamberlain applies his 
doctrine in the exact way in which it would be applied to 
the best advantage of Ireland, when he suggests that large 
drainage schemes, or other enterprises of that species, might 
be safely fostered by the State in Ireland, and yet maintains 
that we ought not to run any risk of burdening the British 
taxpayer even for the greatest result of all, the transfer of 
a large portion of the Irish soil to the Irish tenantry. The 
reason why great State enterprises in Ireland are so 


risky, is that Ireland is a poor country, without great beds 

of metal or coal, without a rich soil, and without even 

ordinary natural advantages for the drainage of her humid 

and too often depressed surface. But that is the very 

reason which makes it so dangerous to risk the resources 

of the State in attempting what, instead of making Ireland 

richer, may only make her a great deal poorer. But there 

is no reason of that kind for not appealing to the one 
source of wealth which every country has, the wealth 

which the magic of industry can charm out of it, by 

making a large experiment in the transformation of tenants- 
at-will or leaseholders into freeholders. Once let that be 
effected, and we should at least see what the motive of 
proprietary pride and the security of proprietary confidence 
could do in turning Ireland into a great pasturage, dairy- 
farm, and market-garden, in which small proprietors and 
great would compete for the supply of all sorts of pro- 
duce to her richer neighbour. It is here that British 
wealth would really help Ireland by excessively re- 
ducing the rate of interest at which the transformation 
could be effected. And yet it is just here that the 
scruples of Mr. Chamberlain and some of his friends 
step in. He tells us that the great change may really be 
effected, and effected successfully, without the help of 
British credit. Well, if so, of course we are delighted. 
We do not want to see Scotch and English taxpayers called 
upon to give out of their hard-earned profits and wages 
something substantial for the redemption of the Insh 
land, unless it be really a great and necessary boon to 
Ireland which can be secured in no other way. In that 
case, we should think that we are called upon to expiate 
in this way the evil policy of our ancestors by which Ireland 
so greatly suffered. But if Ireland can redeem her own 
soil, by all means let her do so. That is precisely the 
point on which we are incredulous. After all, the terms 
on which this great transformation can be effected must be 
a question of security, and British security is, unfortu- 
nately, much better than Irish security, and can there- 
fore command a loan on much more reasonable terms. 
We shall not be easily convinced that if there is 
to be State interference on a large scale to restore 
prosperity to Ireland, that State interference would not 
be best given in the form of British security for the 
great transfer by which the existing Irish tenants shall 
become proprietors, and a very considerable number of the 
present landed proprietors shall be bought out. But though 
we may be disposed to risk more than Mr. Chamber- 
lain is disposed to risk in some directions, and to doubt 
the advisability of the risks which he is disposed to sanction 
in other directions, we have no doubt at all that his admir- 
able speech of Monday last will clear the air, and remove 
the uneasiness which the Birmingham Daily Post’s political 
trial-balloons had excited as to Mr. Chamberlain’s steadfast 
and thorough-going Unionism. 





GERMANY AND FRANCE. 


T is very difficult to understand clearly the attitude 
which Prince Bismarck is just now assuming towards 

both Russia and France. He has professed in all his 
recent speeches to desire peace so long as peace can be 
maintained. He has expressly asserted that Russia’s 
policy in the Balkans is no matter of German concern, 
unless, indeed, Austria, in resisting it, should be so defeated 
as to be in danger of losing her position as a Great Power. 
He has also asserted that he seeks no quarrel with France, 
although he is not afraid of one, and is well aware that 
France will make one, should accident or alliances ever 
place the opportunity in her hands. ‘ Leave me alone,” 
he has said to both Powers, “and I will leave you alone.” 
These assurances, moreover, must, one would think, for the 
present be sincere. The Emperor Frederick still lives, is 
still master within his dominions, and is almost of necessity 
determined to maintain peace during the remainder of his 
time. The Chancellor can hardly be acting in total in- 
dependence of his Sovereign, and is certainly not acting 
contrary to his orders or his will. The Prince, moreover, 
must know that the chance of an alliance between France: 
and Russia is just now at its highest, and he has always 
avowed that such an agreement would be a terrible menace 
for Germany, who, notwithstanding her alliances, her in- 
creased Army, and her magazine-rifle, would be almost over- 
matched. All his efforts, he says, since 1870 have been 





directed to prevent that very coalition. Nevertheless, he 
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is at this moment giving acute provocation both to Russia 
and to France. He has, it is believed, arrested a project 
for raising a large Russian loan, greatly needed at St. 
Petersburg, and is about to place a prohibitory duty upon 
the import of Russian corn, which he alleges ruins the 
German wheat-growers by its competition. As the duty, 
however, is to be differential, it is at Russia he is striking, 
not at the consumer of wheat. His journals, moreover, are 
complaining once more of Russian attacks, and declare 
that Russian hatred cannot be soothed by any kindnesses 
whatever. It is, however, towards France that his 
conduct is most remarkable. Alleging that the French 
foment discontent in Alsace-Lorraine, and keep up the 
idea that the State may again cease to be German, he has 
sanctioned passport regulations which almost prohibit 
Frenchmen from entering their old provinces. Not only 
must they carry passports visés at the German Embassy 
in Paris, but, under pretence of submitting the names to 
the Government of Strasburg for personal inquiry, the 
passports are detained for twelve days. A resident in 
Nancy, therefore, having business to do in Lorraine, only 
a few miles off, has to procure a passport, to send it to 
Paris, to wait for it twelve days, and to receive it 
back, a process which in all will occupy at least three 
weeks. Moreover, when he has obtained his visa, and 
enters Alsace-Lorraine, he must, if his visit lasts more than 
twenty-four hours, obtain a separate permission of residence, 
which is by no means granted as a matter of course, and 
which must be renewed every two months. The old passport 
system of the Continent was irritating enough, but it never 
entailed such delays as these, which seem to be specially 
directed against business men. They are absolutely 
useless as against spies, for the French Foreign Office, 
if it needed spies or agents in its old provinces, 
would find them among the Alsatians in Paris, who, 
of course, as German subjects, have no need of pass- 
ports, and can return home at will. It would be 
simpler to prohibit intercourse altogether, as the Chinese 
did; and, indeed, Prince Bismarck contemplates that 
possibility, for in the North German Gazette of May 29th, 
after declaring that the consolidation of the re-acquired 
State is prevented by the French incitements to a 
war of revenge, and that German lives are not safe 
in France, he uses this extraordinary expression :— 
« The fact that Germany’s moderation and caution have had 
no good results causes no warlike feeling in the country, 
but nevertheless it is desirable that the intercourse 
between the two nations should be restricted. It will, 
therefore, not be regretted if France, by taking counter- 
measures, keeps Germans from visiting France, as dan- 
gerous international frictions will thus as far as possible 
be avoided.” Nothing like the idea contained in those 
sentences has been heard of in Europe since Napoleon’s 
*‘Continental Policy” broke down, nothing so penetrated 
either with alarm or hate. It comes to this, that in the 
Chancellor’s opinion, nothing can keep the two nations 
from each other’s throats except a system of non-inter- 
course, which, if it were only decently: logical, would 
include an immediate withdrawal of the Embassies from 
each other’s capitals. What can be the meaning of such a 
policy, which must irritate not only France, but the 
people of Alsace-Lorraine, whose most important business 
interests are thus roughly interfered with ? 

The explanation offered by the Paris correspondent of 
the Times, that Prince Bismarck has to ask for money for 
a new rifle and for gunpowder of a higher explosive power, 
and is getting up a scare in order that Parliament may 
vote the grants, strikes us as singularly far-fetched. Rifles 
do not cost all that, and if they did, when did the German 
Parliament ever refuse any sum demanded for military 
equipments ? It may have been necessary to get up a scare 
when asking for more men, for to call out mature citizens 
who had hoped to have done with barracks disorganises 
society ; but an Empire without a debt can buy weapons 
without being tricked into the necessary expenditure. The 
new rifle, moreover, even if it is adopted, cannot be ready 
for three years, the machinery for making it not being yet 
set up; and Prince Bismarck is certainly not looking 
forward to a war to be commenced at the expiration of 
three years. There must be a graver and more pressing 
reason than this, and only two occur to us which offer at 
al] an adequate explanation. One is that Prince Bismarck 
is trying to provoke the French into some action 
that even the Emperor Frederick could not pass over, in 








order that the war which he thinks inevitable may come 
quickly and while he is in the full vigour of his powers 
That, however, is not probable. The illness of the Emperor 
will hamper Germany even in war-time—at least, so lon 

as all supreme orders must come from him—and if the 
Prince had meant provocation, he would have taken very 
different steps. The passport regulations are extremely 
annoying and injurious to trade, but there is nothing in 
them which affects either the honour or the pride of 
France. They may annoy statesmen and worry men of 
business, but they will not fire the. popular heart. The 

existed in all States once, and France can, if she pleases 
employ them to keep Germans out of Paris as a measure 
of retaliation. The more probable explanation is that the 
Prince has convinced himself that the present discontent 
with the Republic is genuine, and that there is real danger 
of a military dictatorship. As that would mean war, he 
roughly reminds all Frenchmen by a measure about which 
there can be no diplomatic discussion, that Germany is 
watchful, that she is convinced of the hatred of France 
and that she is ready to defend herself. He, in fact, 
without interfering visibly with the prospect of a dictator- 
ship, and so perhaps making it popular, impedes it by 
showing, as tar as he can without openly intervening 
in the internal politics of France, that it means war. This 
explanation, moreover, would account for Herr Tisza’s 
needlessly bitter speech to the Hungarian Parliament, and 
his prophecy of disturbances in Paris, which was followed, 
it is said, by a prediction, uttered in the lobbies of the 
House, that war would certainly arrive next year. Without 
assuming, as the enemies of the great Hungarian did, that 
he had been requested by Prince Bismarck to say this, we 
may fairly assume that it would not have been said with- 
out the Chancellor’s approbation. If that is the case, a 
revolution in Paris is expected at Berlin, and as its con- 
sequence—war. Even this explanation, however, leaves 
it doubtful why the German Government should have 
hampered its own trade, or subjected its Alsatian subjects 
to endless annoyance, without gaining for itself the smallest 
advantage. The French Government will know what is 
going on in Alsace, whether its agents carry passports or no; 
and_as to incitements to rebel, it would be better to prohibit 
one Paris newspaper than a thousand commuas-voyageurs. 
The one thing, however, which a Continental ruler, however 
able, can never learn, is the utility of letting things alone. 
He must, if he wants trade, make trade regulations; and if 
he wants quiet, send policemen to shout until it is secured. 





THE PROPOSED LAW OF LIBEL. 


_.. newspaper proprietors or editors who happen to 

be Members of Parliament should back the new Bill 
for the Amendment of the Law of Libel, which has recently 
passed its second reading unopposed, is, if not excusable, 
at least intelligible enough. Men never think that their 
own immunity from law can be injurious to the community, 
and newspaper proprietors and editors, especially in the 
provinces, are exasperated by one genuine, though we fear 
unavoidable, grievance. They are held responsible for 
libels they never saw, never intended to publish, and are 
heartily willing to apologise for. The legal maxim, Qui 
facit per alium facit per se, presses with great severity, if 
not on the profession, at least on the trade; so that a 
man a thousand miles away may be punished for an act 
committed by his agent which he had expressly forbidden 
to be done. We do not see how occasional wrong from that 
cause can be prevented without introducing the much 
worse evil of sham editors; but still, there is wrong, and 
any chance of preventing it is naturally welcomed. We 
are, however, surprised to see Mr. John Morley’s name on 
the back of this Bill. He is familiar with the newspaper 
Press of many countries, he has watched the rapid growth 
of the practice of libelling, and he must know that this 
Bill, as Mr. Justice Stephen has so ably demonstrated, 
really places the conductors of newspapers above the 
law. There is no more moral excuse for a wilful libel 
than there is for any other crime committed in cold 
blood. A man in anger or haste may emit imjurious 
statements just as he may utter oaths, with little sense of 
the import of his words; but the acts of reporting, 
printing, and proof-reading imply reflection and coolness, 
and the man who prints a libel is therefore justly held 
responsible. He alone gives the slander weight. He alone 
introduces it to an audience other than that which knew 
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the slanderer and probably attached no credit to his words. 
He alone gives the libel a character of permanence, so that 
it may be quoted again years after it has been exposed, or 
unished, or forgotten. To exempt him, therefore, from 
responsibility is at once to condone crime and to deprive 
its victim of remedy against the real author of a most 
serious wrong. Yet that is what this Bill does. Under 
pretext of protecting journalists or newspaper proprietors 
in their task of reporting public affairs, it renders 
the report of any statement made at any meeting a 
privileged publication,—unless, indeed, the person accused 
can be shown to have acted out of malice, which, 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred is impossible. 
In the majority of cases, the journalist feels no malice, 
or knows nothing about his victim; and in the few in- 
stances where he bears spite, it is probably due to 
some emotion lurking in his own mind, some hatred, either 
political or professional or personal, which no human being 
except himself could either reveal or prove. There is 
practically no limit fixed as to the character of the public 
meeting, and no guarantee that it was not called for the 
express purpose of uttering defamatory libels, which cannot 
be punished while they are only spoken, and are to be privi- 
leged under the Bill when they are reported. It is not 
necessary even to show, as Mr. Justice Stephen does, that 
such a privilege might be turned into a regular machinery 
for extortion. It is enough to prove that the heated 
malice of any brute in a village meeting can be stereotyped 
and circulated throughout the country. Everybody knows 
that in local conflicts, especially in parish conflicts, 
things are said which those who utter them only half- 
believe, which are discounted by all who hear them, 
or are denied effectually on the spot, yet which, when 
rinted and circulated among those who know nothing 
of the locality or the speakers, ruin reputations. “The 
parson,” says a raging opponent at a vestry meeting, ‘‘ do 
allus pocket subscriptions ;” and though the meeting, which 
knows the parson, only laughs, the clergy at a distance, who 
do not know him, hold him a man not to be associated with. 
We have purposely given as an illustration the commonest 
of charges, one invented merely to express dislike; but 
every one knows how terrible such charges, especially when 
women or clergymen are under discussion, may be made. 
In some cases, and those cases of importance, there will, 
under the Bill, be absolutely no redress left,even of the most 
shadowy kind. On the Continent, itis the regular practice 
in public meetings of excited extremists to utter atrocious 
slanders on foreigners of eminence, often English Princes ; 
and under this Bill, if the Times reports them without 
comment, there is absolutely no redress for the victims, or 
hope of any. Yet the whole suffering inflicted, the whole 
evil consequence which may follow, would be really due to 
the Times, whose proprietor, editor, and printer are virtually 
placed by the Bill above law as completely as if they were 
Ambassadors or Kings. What is there in the journalists’ 
function which should induce a democracy even to wish 
that such a new privileged class, protected from justice by 
legal immunities, should exist? Solely a desire that state- 
ments clearly for its good should be allowed, and they are 
allowed under the existing law. Statements have been 
made during this very month, during the inquiry into the 
“sweating” system, which may cost wealthy tradesmen 
scores of thousands of pounds, and are clearly dangerous 
libels ; yet their publication is privileged because the state- 
ments are made obviously in the public interest. What 
more is required ? The liberty of the Press is already so 
nearly license as to be almost intolerable; yet men, of whom 
as individuals we have nothing but good to say, deliberately 
promote a Bill which places the whole journalist caste, 
good, bad, and indifferent, outside the restraints of law. 
We cannot even conceive where the answer to these 
arguments is to be found. Certainly it is not found in the 
very feeble letter of defence published by the Secretary 
to the Libel Law Reform Committee. Mr. Whorlow’s 
main argument is that the responsibility for libel is not 
abolished, but only shifted on to the proper shoulders ; 
but the statement is not true. The speaker of a libel is 
only responsible for slander. It is the journalist who 
makes slander into libel by giving the speech currency and 
permanence ; and his responsibility under the Bill is gone. 
Mr. Whorlow, again, compares a newspaper to a Railway 
Company, which is only responsible for an accident if 
negligence can be proved, and implies that a journalist ought 
to be as irresponsible as the Railway Company ; but where 





is the analogy? The Railway Company is bound to carry 
passengers, but a journalist is not bound to report libels. 
Because the Company is protected in a beneficial duty 
imposed on it by law, therefore the journalist is to be pro- 
tected in an injurious practice not imposed on him by any- 
thing except his own desire of gain. If his libel is obviously 
for the public good, he is, as we have already shown by a 
recent and applicable illustration, completely protected by 
the law. Mr. Whorlow’s only real argument is that jour- 
nalists will not abuse their privilege, and for that he gives, 
and can give, no security whatever, the truth being that the 
masses delight in libels on known men, and that, conse- 
quently, the temptation of journals which appeal for their 
support is to gratify their taste. That temptation is 
restrained on the Continent by the practice of duelling, and 
in America by the use of the revolver ; but in this country, 
in the absence of law, there would be no restriction except 
in those feelings of gentlemanliness and decency which a 
libeller is necessarily without. 

The remaining clause of the Bill to which Sir FitzJames 
Stephen objects hardly needs discussion. It runs thus: 
“3. A fair and accurate report published in any 
newspaper of proceedings of and in any court exer- 
cising judicial authority shall be absolutely privileged.” 
No objection ever is raised to an accurate report of legal 
proceedings, .except upon the ground that they are 
obscene, and the object of the clause is, therefore, to 
permit the publication of obscenity. What possible 
benefit can that do to the community, or with what face 
can legislators prohibit the circulation of obscene litera- 
ture, yet invest with “absolute privilege” the circulation 
of obscene evidence? Mr. Whorlow says the Judges can, 
if they please, hear indelicate cases in camerdé; but 
he knows perfectly well that if they do, they are accused of 
exerting their authority to protect the rich; and that, 
except under some precedents set by the Ecclesiastical 
Courts, and operative only in rare cases, their very power 
to hear evidence in camerdé is exceedingly doubtful. In 





many cases, the Judges themselves do not in the least. 


know the kind of evidence that is coming. In one of the 
worst trials ever reported in England, the Judge and the 
counsel employed, and the majority of the witnesses, were 
all as much taken aback as the audience and the reporters. 
There is no need, however, to pursue this part of the argu- 
ment, for the clause will be withdrawn. We may, we feel 
assured, trust Mr. Samuel Smith and his friends not to 
permit the backers of the Bill to stultify all the efforts 
they are making to keep literature as clean as the in- 
veterate pruriency of a half-civilised community will allow. 





THE IRISH BISHOPS’ SUBMISSION. 


NHE Irish Bishops’ submission to the Pope’s Rescript is 
as formally complete as a submission could be. They 
acknowledge explicitly the Pope’s right to lay down the 
law on a subject of faith and morals. They even impress 
that right with a certain solemnity on the Irish people. 
They do not venture even to hint a doubt that in con- 
demning the “ Plan of Campaign” and “ Boycotting,” the 
Pope exceeded the sphere of faith and morals. They 
claim, indeed, for the Pope that he did not interfere, and 
had no intention of interfering, in politics “as such.” 
But they thereby leave it to be inferred that what the Papal 
Rescript said on the “ Plan of Campaign” and “ Boy- 
cotting,” though it gravely affected the sphere of politics, 
did not interfere in politics “as such,” but only in polities 
so far as morality enters into politics, as, of course, it often 
must. The Irish Bishops go on to maintain, what may be 
very true, and what is entirely irrelevant to the present 
question, that the Pope has signified his strong sympathy 
with the Nationalist movement so far as that movement 
can be separated from the objectionable modes of agitation 
which he has condemned ; and that he thinks it likely that 
the obedience which. he exacts in regard to the disuse of 
such immoral instruments of agitation as the “ Plan of 
Campaign ” and “ Boycotting,” will react favourably on the 
agitation for Home-rule instead of unfavourably. We so 
far agree with the Pope that we are quite sure that if 
boycotting had been dropped when Mr. Gladstone became 
a Home-ruler, and if the “ Plan of Campaign” had never 
been adopted, the prospects of Home-rule in Ireland would 
be far more prosperous at the present time than they 
actually are. We doubt, indeed, if their cause will ever 
recover from the discredit in England with which the 
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condemned methods of agitation have covered it. But 
whether that be so or not, is absolutely immaterial to the 
present issue. We can fully adopt the language of the 
Parnellites with regard to the Pope’s personal wishes on a 
purely political question. It is really a matter in which, as 
head of a Church, he has no right to interfere. If he 
#ympathises with the Home-rulers, as we dare say he does, 
we regard his sympathy with respectful indifference. If, 
in fact, he does not sympathise with them, we regard his 
want of sympathy with respectful indifference. On a purely 
political question like Home-rule, the Pope is entitled to 
no more respect than any other foreigner of large experience 
and masterly judgment. Weare absolutely at one with the 
Parnellites in their determination not to admit the Pope’s 
judgment on a political question as an authority at all. But 
that has never been the issue. The issue was, whether 
good Catholics are not bound to admit as final the Pope’s 
judgment on the morality or immorality of employing 
particular instruments of compulsion in the attempt 
to force a political revolution on Ireland. Of that 
there can be no doubt, and the Roman Catholic Bishops 
not only admit but maintain it, though they do so in 
language as little humiliating to themselves as possible. 
in their last resolution, after expressing their “deep and 
lasting” gratitude to the National leaders,—not, of course, 
tor originating both the “ Plan of Campaign” and “ Boy- 
cotting,” which they unquestionably did, but for “ thesigna! 
services which they have rendered to religion and the 
country,” we infer, of course, by their action in other 
matters,—the Bishops add : “ We deem it our duty at the 
same time to remind them and our flocks, as we most 
emphatically do, that the Roman Pontiff has an in- 
alienable and divine right to speak with authority on all 
questions appertaining to faith and morals.” That is a 
complete act of submission. If it had been possible to 
suggest a doubt that the adoption of the “Plan of Cam- 
paign” and of “ Boycotting” involves no moral question at 
all, doubtless the Bishops would have done so. But they 
are well aware that the authority of Rome, according to all 
orthodox interpretations of the sphere of that authority, 
extends to the question of fact whether or not the moral 
course condemned has or has not been actually advocated 
by those whose words have been submitted to the Holy 
See, no less than to the question of the abstract immorality 
of that course. It is not open to the Bishops, and this 
they know very well, to declare that no such practices as 
the Pope condemns when he speaks of “ the Plan of Cam- 
paign and Boycotting,” have ever been recommended by the 
Irish leaders for the adoption of the Irish people. Indeed, 
Mr. O’Brien declared only the other day that he gloried 
in both those practices, and this in spite of the Papal 
condemnation of them. But it is not open to the Irish 
Bishops to say what Mr. O’Brien says without declaring 
themselves ipso facto heretics, and this they know perfectly 
well. Accordingly, though they have made their submission 
in the language least humiliating to themselves, and have 
not reiterated, as they were probably expected to do, 
the Pope’s condemnation of the “Plan of Campaign 
and Boycotting” in their own words, they have said 
in very unmistakable language that they feel themselves 
dound by his condemnation, and that they shall disapprove 
of all those attempts to ignore and cast off the authority 
of the Holy See in these matters which so many of the 
{rish leaders are pushing forward. The Bishops must 
now, in fact, side with Mr. Parnell as regards the “ Plan of 
Campaign,” though they can hardly have expressed their 
deep gratitude to him for his “signal services to religion 
and the country”? without recalling that it is he, and he 
alone, who first struck out that formidable weapon of boy- 
cotting which has seared so many Irish consciences, and 
has now been condemned by the head of their Church as 
one which it is absolutely unchristian to employ. 

The Irish Bishops have surrendered without terms ; and 
if they have covered their retreat. with a great deal of 
artifice, from the eyes of bystanders willing to be misled, 
that cannot have much effect in the end. It will still be 
absolutely impossible for a priest to take part in a com- 
bination to force either the “ Plan of Campaign” or “ Boy- 
<otting,” on his parish, without incurring the danger of 
censure from his Bishop. For the future, whatever 
-offence is committed in these matters must be committed 
‘by the tenants without the sanction of their priests 
and against the formal will of the Church. We believe 
that the result must be a very great disposition to fall 











away from the policy of the National League, 

least, as it includes the use of these esteem psn 
If the legitimate agitation expands as the illegitimate col. 
lapses, why, so much the better for Home-rule. But as 1 
happen to think that the legitimate agitation depends a 
great deal more on the illegitimate methods used to force 
it on, than the Irish national leaders are willing to admit 
we shall be very much surprised if the disfavour into 
which the condemned practices are now pretty sure to fall 
does not prove to be a paralysing blow to the whole 
agitation. 





AN INVASION OF TIBET. 


i -— never was a more annoying or embarrassing 

quarrel than this one of ours with the Government 
of Tibet. Our consciences are clear, fortunately; but our 
course is to the last degree perplexing. The vague 
Tibetan rights in Sikkim, if they ever really existed, have 
ceased by effluxion of time, and the present action of the 
Lamas is a pure aggression, based, we imagine, in reality, 
on some promises made by the present Rajah while a 
fugitive in Lhassa. Sikkim, a wild little mountain State 
with less than 10,000 people, voluntarily, and without the 
smallest coercion, accepted our protection in 1816, and by 
regular treaty entered the list of Indian feudatories, 
Tibet made no protest, and the arrangement has lasted 
ever since, though an inveterate habit of kidnapping 
travellers has twice compelled the Indian Viceroys to visit 
the Rajahs with signs of their displeasure. The present 
Rajah has no right whatever to invite Tibetan troops into 
his territory, no more right than Reuss-Greiz or Waldeck 
would have to invite French regiments, and for Tibetans 
to invade Sikkim under their shadowy rights of a century 
ago, is simply absurd. They might as well claim Bengal, 
and, indeed, better, for they did once conquer and hold the 
vast delta, which is, in truth, the creation of rivers whose 
head-waters are, either in a geographical or a political sense, 
within old Tibetan territory. The source of the Brahma- 
pootra is theirs now, and at different times they have 
been lords throughout the Eastern Himalayas. They have, 
however, no rights which statesmen can now consider, 
and their invasions are acts of violent aggression, justify- 
ing immediate war. If Tibet were France, and India 
England, there would be nothing for it but a march to the 
capital, and even as things are, it may be most difficult to 
avoid an expedition beyond the mountains. The Lamas 
who rule at Lhassa are as stubborn as mules, they believe 
themselves invincible and inaccessible, they control all 
manner of fighting nomads, and there is nothing whatever 
to prevent their making an annual descent through the 
passes just as an amusement. To defeat them before they 
can seize Darjeeling, we must build a fortress and maintain 
a garrison in a spot where neither will be of the slightest use 
to the Empire, and, so to speak, lock up a thousand good 
soldiers in perpetuity. That is rather too much to bear in 
the way of injustice, and rather than bear it, we must, if 
there is no other way, advance to Lhassa. 

Such an expedition ought, however, to be avoided by 
every device not positively shameful. We have no quarrel 
with the Tibetans, who are as a rule the most secluded 
of mankind, and go on century after century without 
giving a sign of their existence; we have nothing to fear 
from them within their own frontiers, for they have no 
connections except with China ; and we have nothing to get 
from them after a victory, however complete. The Indian 
Government and Army have quite enough to do without 
governing or protecting that awful plateau, three times the 
size of France, almost as cold as Siberia, most of it higher 
than Mont Blanc, and all of it, except a few valleys, destitute 
of population. Including the nomad tribes, there are 
probably not 7,000,000 of men in that vast territory, and 
beyond a few mines, of which we know little, there is 
nothing which could be made to produce a revenue sufficient 
for a regular, not to say a European Government. At 
the same time, an invasion, even if it were limited to 
dictating terms of peace at the capital, would be a most for- 
midable affair. Lhassa, it is true, is not far off our boundary, 
and is not defensible against modern guns, if we could 
get them, by dint of collecting elephants, up those high 
passes; or if we could carry them, which we doubt, along 
the river on which Lhassa stands, and which is rather 
suspected than accurately known to be an affluent of our 
own Brahmapootra. But though the Tibetan troops are 
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badly armed, and the hosts of monks who people Lhassa 
would hardly face rocket batteries, the city is the very 
heart and centre of Lamaist Buddhism, and an attempt on 
it would be felt like a challenge by the whole non-Mussul- 
man Tartar world, rousing tribes of horsemen of whom we 
know nothing except that they can travel any distance, and 
that they are too poor and uncivilised to be careful of life. 
We should be in for a quarrel of generations with men 
who surround the whole Eastern frontier of the Empire, 
who know every pass into India, and who in Bootan, 
Nepaul, and the Hill States, have an army of friends. 
Moreover, however shadowy the rights of Tibet over 
Sikkim, the rights of China over Tibet are con- 
crete and indisputable, and the statesmen of Pekin, 
if we take Lhassa, must, for the sake of their own 
prestige, interfere with decision, and interfere, too, through 
their ultimate reserve, the Tartar cavalry, who will never 
bear to see Lhassa in European hands. That is a war 
with China, and a war to the knife; and though doubtless 
we can defeat China, we do not want to do it, but 
rather to strengthen the only Power whose interests 
in Asia are absolutely identical with our own. To 
fight China in order to compel the Lamas of Lhassa 
to leave off worrying us in Sikkim, would be the most 
disastrous as well as the most absurdly bizarre ending 
to a long chapter of obscure history that it is possible to 
conceive. Yet we would gravely warn Lord Salisbury that, 
unless he can persuade the Court of Pekin to act effectually 
—to act, that is, as they would if their own ascendency 
were imperilled—it may come to this, and that sooner 
than he expects. Darjeeling is not a point at which we 
can endure to hear of an invading force without taking 
the strongest action to ensure retribution; and if this 
quarrel continues, we may hear on any morning that 
Darjeeling is lost. There are not a thousand Europeans 
between it and Tibet, and the Tibetan Lamas can move 
tribes who will fight in a very different way from their 
half-armed “Regulars,” though these latter exhibited, as we 
read the accounts of the attack on Gnatong, unexpected 
persistency and pluck. 

We do hope that the idea of “opening up” Tibet has 
no place in the minds of the India Office. That is one 
of the notions which is always floating about in Calcutta, 
and which unluckily attracts alike the men of science and 
the men of business. The trade of Tibet, however, never 
can be equal to the trade of Shoolbred’s shop, the people 
being few and the cost of transport endless; while, though 
it would be pleasant to know “ all about” Tibet, that grati- 
fication of intelligent curiosity is not worth half-a-century 
of war. The travelling pundits of whom the Geographical 
Society wisely makes so much, will explore Tibet for 
us if we will find the money, and enter regions, moreover, 
which, as invaders, we could never reach. We can very well 
afford to wait for the result of their researches, without 
wasting energy on an expedition which may bring on us 
foes of whose numbers, audacity, and means of action we 
know only two things, that they conquered half a world 
once, and that people like the Goorkhas, as brave as our 
own Europeans and almost as efficient, regard them with 
an incurable dread. If we must fight, we must, for we 
cannot suffer wrong for an indefinite period; but the 
strongest exertions should be made to induce Pekin to 
prevent the fighting, by persuading and, if need be, 
coercing its feudatories into action. Pekin hates trouble 
with Lhassa, for religious as well as other reasons; but 
still it has never relaxed its grip on the Lamas, and knows 
how, when compelled by circumstances, to squeeze hard. 
It would act fast enough if the Dalai Lama, chosen though 
he be by supernatural fiat, attempted to escape the necessity 
of asking the Emperor’s recognition. 





A NEW VOLUNTEER CENTRE. 


T is natural enough that the executive of the National 

. Rifle Association should mourn over the loss of 
Wimbledon. There the Association has grown to its 
present importance ; there it has become closely interwoven 
with the social life of London; there it has done a really 
great work in popularising, in the best sense, a movement 
which might otherwise have languished and been forgotten. 
Not for themselves only, but for all the visitors who year 
after year have given brightness and distinction to the 
annual fortnight in camp, the executive may fairly feel 
bound to keep Wimbledon as long as they can, and to 





replace it by something that shall as nearly as possible repro- 
duce it. To those, however, who have no connection with 
the Association, it may seem with equal reason that Wimble- 
don has played its part, and may now usefully be exchanged 
for a camping-ground of a different kind. That it will have to 
be exchanged for a camping-ground of some kind, whether 
the same or different, is certain. The Duke of Cambridge 
is naturally not inclined to make the Association a present 
of a building estate of immense prospective value, nor is 
there the slightest chance that Parliament will ever vote 
the very large sum which would be needed to buy it. But 
a site has been proposed which would possess all the 
advantages of Wimbledon. The Queen has consented 
to allow the annual meeting to be held in Rich- 
mond Park, provided that the Ranger and the First 
Commissioner of Works see no objection. It appears, 
however, that the Ranger does see’ an objection,—two 
objections, indeed. He thinks that it would be hard 
on the public to have their enjoyment of Richmond Park 
curtailed, and, in view of the capabilities of the new rifle, 
he disapproves of any site in the neighbourhood of dwelling- 
houses. As regards the first ground, we imagine that the 
public would, on the whole, like the meeting to be held in. 
Richmond Park. No doubt the ordinary use and enjoy- 
ment of the Park would be subjected to great restrictions 
during one fortnight in the year; but against that might 
be set the great additional amusement that it would give 
a portion of the public in that fortnight. As regards the 
second ground, we cannot profess to have an opinion, as we 
do not know what the new rifle will be like. But if it is 
at all like the description of the new French rifle, it will 
certainly be a most disagreeable neighbour. In the interest 
of national defence, therefore, we are constrained to hope 
that the Duke of Cambridge’s second objection is well 
founded. 

In our judgment, however, Richmond Park would be au 
unsuitable place, even if it could be shown that there is no 
one living near enough to it to be hit by a stray shot. At 
the spring meeting of the National Rifle Association on 
Tuesday, Lord Wantage admitted that Richmond Park 
would not answer all the purposes which a camping- 
ground ought, if possible, to serve. The Association 
had originally two objects,—to encourage rifle-shooting, 
and to give permanence to Volunteer corps. At Wimble- 
don the first object has been carried out with great 
success; but the second has, as Lord Wantage cautiously 
words it, “perhaps been somewhat disregarded.” We 
should be inclined to go much further, and to say that 
the permanence of Volunteer corps has been little more 
promoted by the possession of the Wimbledon Camp than 
if the prizes offered had been open to all comers. Lord 
Wantage’s proposal for making good this defect is that the 
Association should in future have two camping-grounds,— 
one near London, where the July meeting may be held and 
the great prizes shot for; and one at a greater distance 
from London, “ which would be available throughout the 
year for Volunteer regiments who may desire to combine 
their exercises in camp with their class-firing.” We alto- 
gether distrust the ability of the National Rifle Association 
to divide its attention equally between these two objects. 
The older one—the one they have up to this time pursued 
with such admirable determination and success—would 
have a natural advantage over the other. To promote 
it, the Association would only have to go on in their 
accustomed path, to do what they have been wont to do, 
to use the knowledge with which long experience has 
equipped them. No doubt they would be anxious to 
pursue the second object with equal zeal. But they could 
only do this by turning their thoughts away from the 
first; and in view of the fact that fashionable London 
would be looking to them for the provision of its annual 
fair in Richmond Park, it would be very difficult to give 
their mind to what might be going on on the unfrequented 
heath, where Volunteer regiments would be continuously 
going through the dull routine of camp-life uncheered 
by smart visitors or smoking-concerts. Make the two 
camping-grounds one, have the Queen’s prize and the other 
great prizes shot for at the same place where for six 
months out of the twelve Volunteering in one or other of 
its forms would be actively going on, and that camping- 
ground would be always in the thoughts of the Association 
Executive. If there had always been something in pro- 
gress at Wimbledon, the July fortnight would never have 
gained its exceptional importance ; and the first step towards. 
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giving its proper place to the rest of the work that the 
Association was founded to promote, but has hitherto not 
promoted, is to deprive the annual fortnight of this excep- 
tional importance. To be of this opinion is quite com- 
patible with thinking it a very good thing that it should 
have enjoyed this exceptional importance hitherto. It was 
necessary to make Volunteering all that Wimbledon has 
helped it to become, before it could take its proper place in 
the public mind. The Wimbledon fortnight has been to 
Volunteers what the scarlet coat and the drum and fife are 
conventionally supposed to be to the rustic. It made 
Volunteering interesting and fashionable, at the same time 
that it did great service to the cause of accurate shooting. 
If the two elements had been separate instead of united, 
the level of shooting in Volunteer regiments might have 
been very much lower than it is, and the Government 
might have been much less disposed to do what is wanted 
to make and keep that level high. But what is exceedingly 
useful in one stage of a movement, may be positively 
detrimental at another ; and we are disposed to think that 
this is what the Wimbledon fortnight has now become. It 
concentrates the attention of those who take part in it 
upon one part of a Volunteer’s duty,—a most important 
part, no doubt, but still a part, and not the whole. 

We shall be glad, therefore, to see the work with which 
the National Rifle Association has hitherto been chiefly 
identified, transferred to some district where as much land 
as is wanted for operations on a considerable scale can be 
had in perpetuity. No doubt the selection of such a site 
will not be easy. It must be healthy, or no one will come ; 
it must be within easy reach of London, inasmuch as 
the London recruits will always supply the largest con- 
tingent toa Volunteer army; while the defence of London in 
the event of invasion would probably be the chief duty 
of such an army; it must, if possible, be accessible to 
Volunteers from the rest of England without their having 
to submit to the delays attendant upon getting across 
London. Lord Wantage says that a site uniting all these 
recommendations is to be had on the Berkshire Downs, and 
on this point Lord Wantage ought to be an authority. 
For ourselves, we should like, before assenting to Lord 
Wantage’s choice, to be quite assured that no site is to be 
had in the neighbourhood of Aldershot. It would bea 
great additional recommendation to it that, at whatever 
time of the year it was occupied, it allowed of easy and 
frequent co-operation between Volunteers and Regulars. 
Possibly the Government may already have bought up all 
the available land in the Aldershot list; but if it has not, 
and if the other conditions can be satisfied, there would 
seem to be very strong reason for placing the Volunteer 
Aldershot as near as may be to the Aldershot of the 
Regulars. 








THE ATHEISTIC METHOD OF CONTROVERSY. 


a\' R. GLADSTONE’ criticism on Colonel Ingersoll, in the 
i May number of the North American Review, has not been 
as widely read as it would have been, had it been as easy as it 
should be to purchase that periodical in this country,—an 
achievement in which, even in London, the present writer has 
wholly failed. The paper has a special interest because it calls 
attention very forcibly to one particular feature of Colonel 
Ingersoll’s polemic, which appears to us, with a few splendid 
exceptions, characteristic of the negative school of criticism. 
We refer to its habit of charging the ranks of the believers from 
a hundred distinct points almost in the same page, so that 
while one objection is metaphysical and the next moral, and the 
third historical, and the fourth doctrinal, no one can predict 
from what point of the compass the next attack will come, and 
how much preliminary discussion it will require even to 
reduce it to any clear and intelligible issue. ‘“ Denunciation, 
sarcasm, and invective,” says Mr. Gladstone, “may be said 
to constitute the staple of his [Colonel Ingersoll’s] work, 
and if argument or some favourable admission here and 
there peeps out for a moment, the writer soon leaves the dry 
and barren heights for his favourite and more luxurious 
galloping grounds beneath.” Again,—“The method of this 
reply is not to argue seriously from point to point, but to set 
out in masses, without the labour of proof, crowds of im- 
putations which may overwhelm an opponent like balls from a 
mitrailleuse.” This has been a favourite method with negative 
writers from long before the time of Tom Paine. It was espe- 
eially against this habit of regarding the Christian revelation of 


God as if it displayed an incoherent bundle of separate acts of 
divine government, instead of a coherent and to us only gradu. 
ally developed life of character and will, that Bishop Butler 
pointed his masterly argument in the “ Analogy.” Of course, an 
assailant of Christianity who does not trouble himself fora 
moment to ask what the Christian revelation means as a whole, 
what is its ideal of man, what its teaching about God, what its 
view of suffering, what its attitude towards sin, can over. 
whelm any Christian thinker, however alert, with the mig. 
cellaneousness, the vehemence, and the scorn of his objections, 
without even rendering it possible for his opponent to en. 
counter adequately more than one or two of his assaults. Let 
us give a few specimens of Colonel Ingersoll’s mitrailleuse 
firing. 

First, as proving the irresponsibility of belief :— 

“We think in spite of ourselves. The brain thinks as the heart 

beats, as the eyes see, as the blood pursues its course in the old 
— ways.”—(North American Review for November, 1887, 
p. 477. 
_ “Youwill admit that he who now persecutes for opinion’s sake 
isinfamous. And yetthe God you worship will, according to your 
creed” [Dr. Field’s Presbyterian creed], “torture through:all the 
endless years, the man who entertains an honest doubt.” (p. 477.) 
Again, listen to this simply amazing assertion as to the 
government of the natural world by God :— 

“Do you not believe that any honest man of average intelligence, 
having absolute control of the rain, could do vastly better than is 
being done? Certainly there would be no droughts or floods; the 
crops would not be permitted to wither and die, while rain was being 
wasted in the sea. Is it conceivable that a good man with power 
to control the winds would not prevent cyclones? Would you not 
rather trust a wise and honest man with the lightning ?” (p. 479.) 
As to the effect of religion on society :— 

“Religion has been the enemy of social order because it directs 
the attention of men to another world. Religion teaches its 
votaries to sacrifice this world for the sake of that other. The 
effect is to weaken the ties that hold families and States together.” 
(p. 481.) 

As to the impossibility of a finite being owing anything to an 
infinite being :— 

“ An Infinite Being must be conditionless, and for that reason 
there is nothing that a finite being can do that can by any 
possibility affect the well-being of the conditionless. This being 
so, man can neither owe nor discharge any debt or duty to an 
infinite being. The infinite cannot want, and man can do nothing 
for a being who wants nothing.” (p. 483.) 

As to the falsehood of the view that anything we suffer is the 
punishment, or anything we enjoy the reward, for previous 
actions :— 

“There are no punishments, there are no rewards,—there are 

consequences. And of one thing you may rest assured, and that 
is that every soul, no matter what sphere it may inhabit, will have 
the everlasting opportunity of doing right.” (p. 486.) 
Here one is even more astounded at the concession made in 
the last sentence,—from the writer’s point of view,—than at 
the marvellous and silly dogmatism of the first sentence. Here, 
again, is Colonel Ingersoll’s dogmatic decision on necessity or 
fate :— 

“T rid myself of fear, believing as I do that there is no power 
above, which can help me in any extremity, and believing as I do 
that there is no power above or below that can injure me in any 
extremity. I do not believe that I am the sport of accident, or that 
I may be dashed in pieces by the blind agency of Nature. There 
is no accident, and there is no agency. ‘That which happens must 
happen. The present is the child of all the past, the mother of 
all the future.” (p. 499.) 

Well may Mr. Gladstone liken Colonel Ingersoll’s fire 
to that of a mitrailleuse. Here is a very small and random 
assortment of Colonel Ingersoll’s statements made in the 
course of a single article—we might easily multiply it 
by ten,—on the subject of the absolute irresponsibility 
of creed and the infamy of punishing for creed; on 
the obvious misuse and waste of natural resources under 
the laws of Nature; on the fatal effect which the expectation 
of a life in which we shall be judged and rewarded or 
punished for our actions here, has had on the constitution of 
society ; on the necessary indifference of an infinite being to 
the character and conduct of finite beings; on the intrinsic 
absurdity of the principle of retribution ; and on the absolute 
folly of supposing that any spiritual influence exists at all 
in the invisible world around us to which man is accessible,—a 

doctrine, by-the-way, which involves Colonel Ingersoll, who 
does not absolutely reject immortality, nay, hopes for it, in the 
odd predicament of believing that there may be in existence 





millions on millions of immortal beings somewhere in the 
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universe who, though _under no divine control or veto, 
can never exert the slightest possible influence over those 
who survive them, or have succeeded them in this earthly 
life—and with whom, of course, they must feel the 
keenest and most vivid sympathies. Well may Mr. Gladstone 
say that to reply to an outpouring of convictions of which 
these are but a very inadequate specimen, is not, in fact, a 

gsible task. To discuss any one of these assertions with 
any thoroughness, would require an article as long as Colonel 
Ingersoll’s whole “reply.” To wander about from one to 
another of them in the vain attempt to define the various 
jssues and then to judge them, would be the most futile of 
endeavours. 

The only reply of which we can conceive to what Mr. Glad- 
stone so happily calls this mitrailleuse fire, is to drive,—if it 
be possible,—into such a mind as Colonel Ingersoll’s, what 
it is which he has undertaken to attack. Perhaps he 
knows better than we do the exact creed to which Dr. Field’s 
Presbyterianism commits him, but we should suppose that 
it is very different from what Colonel Ingersoll assumes 
it to be; at all events, what Colonel Ingersoll assumes it 
to be is as different as possible from the teaching of Christ 
as we understand it. Weshould say to Colonel Ingersoll that in 
the raids which he makes on Christianity, he is for ever beat- 
ing the air, partly because he assumes human nature to be 
what it is not, partly because he assumes Christian doctrine to 
be what it is not, partly because he assumes the divine 
character to be (by some metaphysical necessity for which he 
gives no reason worth a moment’s consideration) the very 
opposite of that which it has declared itself, through Christ, 
to be. If there is no such thing as human freedom and 
responsibility, and this is Colonel Ingersoll’s doctrine, of course 
good and evil, and sin and virtue, are unmeaning terms; 
retribution becomes a Cream or a gross injustice, and either 
remorse or penitence a pure folly. But if this be so, the 
whole principle of revelation from beginning to end is 
false. The teaching of the Law, of the Prophets, of Christ 
and his Apostles, is one long and fatal mistake. But 
it is idle to attack an elaborate and coherent doctrine 
and discipline which are reared on special assumptions, 
as if these assumptions were purely false and obviously 
arbitrary, without even attempting to show explicitly why 
they are supposed to be false and arbitrary. Again, Colonel 
Ingersoll need not trouble himself to show that if the forma- 
tion of belief be always as inevitable under the conditions 
of the case, as is the circulation of the blood, the assumption 
that a belief may bring with it an infinite blessedness, and 
the failure to believe an infinite loss, is the assumption of an 
unrighteous government. Of course it is. But is it true 
that trust is unmoral? Do we not speak of loyal trust and 
disloyal abandonment of trust, as if trust were one of the 
most free and responsible of human actsP And if it be so, 
then is the universal Christian assumption that men lose 
by their failure to trust the Saviour, and that they gain by 
trusting him only in proportion as they really follow their 
highest nature in so doing, a blunder? Belief is nothing in the 
world but the intellectual aspect of trust. And the man who 
says, “ Lord, I believe, help thou mine unbelief,” declares his 
belief a moral act, and asks for help to perform that moral act 
more adequately. Further, if Colonel Ingersoll be right in his 
demonstration that an Infinite Being can by no possibility 
care for a finite being or demand anything of him, it is quite 
obvious that revelation is one long misrepresentation of 
that being whom it calls eternal, and whom we call in- 
finite. But surely one would hesitate to say that the 
greater and wiser and nobler any being becomes, the more 
indifferent he becomes to the moral attitude and character of 
the beings around him; and if we dare not say that, we are 
landed in this paradox by Colonel Ingersoll’s philosophy,— 
that though the greater any man’s goodness becomes, the 
more he cares for those beneath him, if you suppose his good- 
ness to become so great as to overflow all limits, you must 
at once deny it not only all the characteristics of true 
goodness as it is known to us within limits, but all 
characteristics whatever. In Colonel Ingersoll’s language, 
“infinitude” is only another term for an absolute blank. 
Now, what Christians mean by infinitude—in Revelation 
itself the term is hardly ever used,—is nothing but the denial 
of a limit to those highest qualities which we admire most 
when we see them in a finite form. And why it should 


be supposed contradictory to believe in a fountain of 
infinite goodness which is the source of all our human good- 
ness, only because Colonel Ingersoll chooses to conclude that 
that which is infinite can want nothing, is quite inexplicable. 
That which is infinite intellectually, includes all knowledge; 
that which is infinite morally, includes all goodness, and to 
make limitless goodness inconsistent with the existence of all 
inferior degrees of goodness, and with good will towards the 
increase of all inferior degrees of goodness, is like making 
infinite knowledge exclude all inferior degrees of knowledge, 
and all good will towards the growth of inferior degrees of 
knowledge. Colonel Ingersoll can only be met by compelling 
him to recognise what it is that he is bound to assail. 





OUR “LARRIKINS.” 


E recommend those philanthropists among us who are 

in earnest, and are searching about for objects of 
benevolence, to consider gravely the problem which underlies 
the Regent’s Park murder, and which in England, as in the 
Colonies, is becoming one of the gravest importance. What is 
to be done to discipline the hobbledehoys of the working 
classes? In all our great cities, more especially in London, 
there are now thousands, in some cities tens of thousands, of 
lads between fifteen and twenty who, the moment hard work is 
over, have, in practice, no possible mode of recreation except 
wandering through the streets in gangs, horse-play, fighting, 
or evading the police. They are not criminals except in 
comparatively rare cases—though the total of rare cases 
shows large—they have all learned the three R.’s; they 
are all apprentices, journeymen, or learners of one sort 
or another; and they are all rough, rough sometimes from 
mere health and strength and the tumult of the blood 
natural at that age, rough at other times from the craving for 
physical exertion which the rich expend upon a hundred games, 
rough always from want of the self-restraint which is the first, 
some philosophers say the only, gift of continuous civilisation. 
These lads, boiling over with physical life and energy, un- 
restrained by any etiquettes and unfettered by-any operative 
opinion, naturally seek society, and find it of both sexes 
with an ease which, to the class just above them, is a subject 
of never-ceasing surprise. If they like the other sex, there 
are one hundred and fifty-seven thousand factory-girls in 
London—which looks as if it had no factories—all released 
from work about the same hour, and they wander about in 
pairs and groups, making the sweet evenings hideous to the 
cultivated, but most pleasant to themselves, with horseplay 
and noise and continuous laughter. Slapping with them is a 
flirtation, and a forced rush of a quarter of a mile a significant 
and most amiable attention. Sometimes harm happens to 
the girls, but more often it does not, half-civilised young 
women having their own methods of protecting them- 
selves, and ignorance being comparatively rare; but always 
the sexes wandering in the streets, without supervision or the 
possibility of it, saying what they please, and romping at dis- 
cretion, roughen instead of softening one another. Morals 
are no worse than in small places, better perhaps than in 
villages—though no two villages are in the least alike in this 
respect, a clergyman, Nonconformist minister, or influential 
man of any kind sometimes disciplining a whole generation 
—but civilisation is lower, more savage-like in tone, less 
bound by anything like healthy rules. If it were not so, the 
Bank-Holidays would not be so dreaded as they now are by all 
who have much to do with the young, the dread increasing, 
we notice, with the hard sense of those who express it. Many 
of the lads, however, and those by no means the best, avoid 
female society, and perambulate the streets in gangs of boys 
only, in search of some amusement which shall give their 
physical energies some scope. That, in the lower or less- 
watched neighbourhoods, usually ends in what always seems 
to the more refined, and often is, an explosion of ruffianism. 
Horse-play among each other soon palls; there are no regu- 
lated struggles possible, like a game at football; and the gangs 
or groups either fight one another with a fierceness and con- 
tinuousness such as we attribute to Irish factions, or turn 
upon the passers-by. The fighting is sometimes serious, 
though the use of the knife, as in the Regent’s Park case, is 
unusual, and the attacks on passengers constantly call for the 
interposition of the police. Women are insulted, men are 





knocked down, a war with the police commences, and in a 
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short time the line which divides roughs from criminals is 
over-passed, and we see a report of a grave complaint before 
the Magistrate that such-and-such a gang, usually with some 
half-comic name, must be put down, or shops in the neigh- 
bourhood will remain unlet. Then half-a-dozen young men and 
boys are punished, and “ order is restored,” only to be broken 
again in a more violent way a few weeks after. In the year, 
thousands of lads, not much worse than the average of their 
kind, appear before the Magistrates, or get into chronic 
quarrels with the police, or, which is worst of all, fall into half- 
criminal ways, from which the last step into the positively 
criminal ranks seems to themselves like an accident. They 
have come across the law, in their own judgment, as if it were 
a packthread stretched wilfully across their paths. 


The evil is just as rampant in America and the Colonies. 
‘The Continent seems to be preserved from it in most 
places, partly by the greater strictness of the police, but 
chiefly by the sudden disappearance of those who would 
be the leaders in disorder, the youths from nineteen to twenty- 
three, who are caught with an iron grip by the conscription, 
and emerge from the barracks grown men, with a habit of 
order and a sense of responsibility. We rarely, however, take 
up an American paper, and never an Australian one, without 
seeing some lament over the disorderliness of the “ hoodlums,” 
or the impossibility of bringing the “ larrikins ”—is this latter 
a diminutive of Larry, or an aboriginal word P—into obedience, 
or reading a multitude of police cases with members of the two 
classes as their avowed heroes. American feeling, we fancy, 
will not stand overt insult to women; but in Melbourne and 
Sydney, as in our own Northern towns, the complaints of 
minor outrages on girls, and of the use of obscene language 
merely to annoy respectable women, are incessant. They 
are summarily dealt with, but this particular evil never 
seems to abate, and the disorderliness verging on crime, but 
seldom quite crossing the line, is apparently tolerated as 
‘incurable. So it is here in all but the most respectable 
thoroughfares, to the infinite evil of the lads themselves; 
yet it is most difficult to know what plan ought to be 
pursued, as an improvement on the present laxity. Im- 
prisonment, till knives are drawn or a policeman is seriously 
hurt, is a very doubtful expedient, for one-half the mischief 
‘in the lads is cubbishness, the desire for physical excite- 
ment such as used to produce the “town and gown” 
rows of a rougher day, and the faction-fights which even 
now go on in England between the remoter villages. There 
are “bad lots” in every rough street; but the majority, as 
they attain manhood, grow quiet enough, and confine their 
demonstrations to rough gibing, but little injurious to any one, 
though its roughness is sometimes inconceivably repulsive. 
Our people, compared with Orientals, Southern Europeans, 
and even some classes of Germans, cannot swear at all, lacking 
alike the inventiveness and the evil relish for profanity ; but 
when satirically inclined, their brutal directness of speech is 
sometimes extraordinary. A lad once imprisoned is spoiled; 
and except on grave occasion—and any display of a knife 
ought to be treated as a grave occasion—it is a pity to destroy 
aman who might, if given time, become a useful as well as 
decent member of society. The hard struggle of life will 
very soon discipline him if he is capable of that bene- 
ficial treatment. Still, “civilitas,” which is not civility, 
but that quality of self-restraint essential to sweeten the 
life of great towns, in which the packing must always 
be close, is not only a grace, but the basis of many 
virtues; and we would sacrifice a small per-centage of our 
rough lads, if we could be sure that the remainder would be 
imbued with it. But what is the course to pursue? It is 
of little use to institute evening-classes or things of that 
kind, for, though they do endless good, sometimes quite 
unexpected good, they only “draw” those who have a 
proclivity that way, and leave the average “ larrikin,” with 
his wild desire to expend his physical energies, to go his 
own way, a little the worse because the “studious lot” 
have been so carefully weeded out of his ranks. What 
he wants is clear enough,—rough horse-play made useful, or, 
in other words, gymnastics directed to an end; but then, how 
are we to get that? The Germans have it, and the Northern 
Italians, and some places in America; but there is nothing 
approaching it in England, at least so as to be attainable 
without expense and under rigid control from opinion. If we 


ad any system of military training at all, however inchoate 








or imperfect, we could have the gymnastic training too 
and the one would popularise the other; but, alas! the 
first whisper of the kind would raise a storm of Oppo- 
sition, and perhaps a cry that the conscription was at 
hand. Our democracy is too suspicious as yet even to amuse 
itself, far less put itself in training; but perhaps the day will 
come. Meanwhile, muscular Christians of all kinds, especially 
the philanthropic kind, might, we fancy, do worse than try if 
they cannot give our hobbledehoys something more attractive 
to do than imitating garrotters on the pavement, waging 
privaté wars in organised gangs, or making the lives of the 
police a burden too hard to be borne without “refreshment,” 


VAGARIES OF SPEECH. 


UTSIDE the ranks of such words and phrases as are to be 
found in dictionaries, and are sanctioned by Academies 
—the “regulars” of speech, in fact—exist a great number of 
irregular and unacademic vocables which owe their origin to a 
variety of causes,—sometimes to an ingrained inaccuracy in 
the speaker, or, again, to efforts more or less successful to eke 
out the deficiencies of our native tongue by new coinages. 
Such of the latter as achieve a popularity beyond the limits of 
a family circle or set, by reason of their appropriateness or 
opportuneness, pass into the slang currency of the day, and 
for five or ten years enjoy an enormous circulation. But with 
few exceptions, such cant phrases and catchwords are 
singularly short-lived. M. Barrére, in his recently published 
“Dictionary of Argot and Slang,” gives a list of twenty- 
four synonyms for “swell,” which have been successively 
employed from the date of the Revolution down to the 
present day. The last on his list is bécarre, which is probably 
already superseded by some neologism better suited to the 
needs of the situation. We do not propose, however, in 
the present paper to review the recent growths of slang 
proper, but rather to discourse on those excrescences of speech 
which are confined to individuals or small cliques, and, be it 
added, are none the less picturesque or appropriate on that 
account. Nearly every family has its own private lingo, in 
some cases of a very elaborate and expressive character, and 
some of these unwritten coinages deserve perpetuation. For 
example, we have never seen in print the word “ prinjinketty,” 
which has struck us as admirably suggestive of a fidgetty, 
captious, and fussy mind. A “ prinjinketty ” person is one who 
is always getting into a “ fantigue,” or fuss,—another expressive 
word, and, like the former, of Irish origin. Hibernian again, are 
“ Blatherumskite,” an excellent synonym for windy nonsense; 
“to renaygue,” i.e., to revoke at whist, or refuse, as a horse ata 
jump; “to collogue;” and a “ glory-hole,” = a lumber-room or 
general repository for useless objects. Irish, also, are the 
phrases, “of self” (= sponte sud), “ by her (or his) lone,” when 
an English speaker would say “ by herself,” and “ dear knows,” 
or “the dear knows,” though readers of Mrs. Ewing will 
remember that this is also to be found in the mouth of York- 
shire speakers. Unlike}their English sisters, Irish ladies are 
often in the habit of using harmless and picturesque expletives 
in the domestic circle, occasionally borrowing them from the 
vocabulary of lower social strata. Such are “Glory be to 
goodness!” “Blessed hour!” and many others. Nemesis is 
propitiated by the phrase, “In a good hour be it spoken,” 
which answers the purpose of the German wnberufen. Apart 
from accent or brogue, Irish people betray their nationality by 
the peculiar meaning which they attach to certain words. 
A cupboard is seldom so called, “ press” being its Irish repre- 
sentative ; while the Celtic taste for floridity is evinced in a 
predilection for the term “avenue,” as opposed to “ drive.” 
Turning from the Anglo-Irish dialect, which even in its most 
polite form is full of individual turns of expression, to the con- 
sideration of the peculiarities of our native tongue as spoken 
by natives, we would here call attention in passing to a sub- 
ject already discussed in these columns,—that of family lingos. 
A domestic argot is full of charm and peril. It is the outward 
symbol of that intimate freemasonry which prevails between 
the members of a circle who measure things by the same 
standard. On the other hand, persons who employ it to any 
great extent are constantly in danger of bewildering outsiders 
by using it in mixed society. In some cases it takes the form 
of intentional malaprops. Thus one family with whom the 
writer is acquainted constantly allude to the male or female 
“sect,” and talk of a person with a “volumnious” figure. 
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« Surreptuously ” is another favourite word of the same 


circles. Again, some families are in the habit of Anglli- 
cising French words to express shades of meaning not 
to be found in the language of the dictionary. To pro- 
nounce dogmatically on any point is, in one such family lingo, 
«to pontify *an excellent coinage—to be puzzled is “to be 
intrigued,” and an easy attitude is said to be “degaged.” 
Another trick observable in quarters where this tendency to 
tamper with the Queen’s English is strongly developed, is that 
of intentional mispronunciation,—also very dangerous and 
misleading in mixed society. This often grows out of some 
actual blunder, and the desire to perpetuate it. Thus, a member 
of the writer’s family, on encountering for the first time the 
word “Chloe” in the pages of a book she was reading aloud, 
boldly pronounced it “ Shaloo,” to the great delight of all 
present. To this day we find it hard to conform to the 
ordinary method of pronouncing the word. “ Jeopardy,” again, 
if pronounced as it is spelt, is a much more impressive 
word than in its three-syllabled form. Here the grotesque 
effect is arrived at, consciously or unconsciously, by the 
conscientious effort after accuracy. In other cases a contrary 
process produces the desired effect. The inability displayed 
by some persons to catch a sound correctly is perfectly 
astounding. As an American would say, they cannot get 
within a foot of the right word. It is hardly necessary to add 
that such persons do not make good linguists or musicians. 
But, on the other hand, excellent cooks and most intelligent 
gardeners are to be found amongst them. Only a few weeks 
ago, we heard some delightful instances of this word-torturing 
faculty as unconsciously practised by one of the former 
class. This good lady always spoke of “moustachio-nuts.” 
Croquettes became “crocuses,” and chervil “ charcoal.” 

After all, the strangest forms of English are to be found in 
dictionaries, or, to be more explicit, in the English half of 
dictionaries compiled by assiduous foreigners. Polymeres’ 
“English Modern Greek Lexicon” is a never-failing source of 
amusement to us. We cannot do better, in conclusion, than 
transcribe a few specimens of his skill. ‘“‘ Ghastful,” “ dorture,” 
“doodle,” “to conjobble,” “to comperendinate,” “ to divell,” 
“druggerman,” “to geck,” “to juke,” “to loricate,” “nitid,” 
“pantofle,” “papescent,” a “quoil,” “snary,” “to sneap,” a 
“sorb,” “ woobub,”—all these and scores of similar outlandish 
forms will be found in the compilation of one who, as he puts 
it, received his education beneath the “ brilliant and variegated 
sky” of America. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


BURNING OF THE ALEXANDRIAN LIBRARY. 
S1r,—Gibbon is, I believe, the first writer who has cast doubt 
on the generally received account of the burning of the 
library of Alexandria by order of Khalif Omar. Such sub- 
sequent writers as have adopted his view have done so simply 
on his authority. They have not added a shred of evidence of 
their own. It is obvious, therefore, that if Gibbon is upset, 
the whole case against the received tradition is destroyed. 
How, then, does the case stand? There is no reasonable doubt 
that the library existed when Alexandria was taken by the 
Arabs. It is certain that it did not survive that catastrophe- 
The presumptive evidence is, therefore, all in favour of its 
destruction by the Arabs, and such has been the current belief 
till Gibbon’s attempt to sneer it down. 

It is related, on the authority of an eye-witness, by 
Abulfarajius, who died Bishop of Aleppo in A.D. 1286, that 
when the Arabs took possession of Alexandria (A.D. 641), 
Amru, their General, wrote to ask Khalif Omar what he was 
to do with the famous library. Omar replied,—‘If these 
books agree with the Koran, they are superfluous; if they 
disagree, they are pernicious and ought to be destroyed.” The 
books were accordingly distributed among the four thousand 
baths of Alexandria to light their fires, and served that 
purpose for the space of six months. Abulfarajius naturally 
deplores the loss of such an intellectual treasure. “ For 
my own part,” says Gibbon, “I am strongly tempted to 
deny both the fact and the consequences.” He has thus 
two strings to his bow, as he proceeds to explain. First, pro- 
bably the library was not destroyed by the Arabs. Secondly, 
if it was, it ought to be considered rather a gain than a loss, 





as it was likely te consist of polemical treatises on subjects of | 





Christian controversy. The second reason need not detain us. 
It proves nothing but Gibbon’s bitter animus. There is, of 
course, no evidence at all that the library was composed of 
controversial or even of exclusively Christian works. Let us, 
therefore, consider his first objection to the story of the 
burning of the library by the Arabs. He does not write con- 
fidently. He is only “strongly tempted” to deny the received 
account. Fortunately, he gives his reasons, which are as 
follows :—(1.) The story rests on “the solitary report” of 
Abulfarajius, and “is overbalanced by the silence of two 
annalists of a more early date, both Christians, both natives 
of Egypt, and the most ancient of whom, the patriarch 
Kutychius, has amply described the conquest of Alexandria.” 
Besides, no Muslim writer mentions the story. I reply :— 
(a.) The story does not rest on “the solitary report ” of Abul- 
farajius. He quotes it from the “ History of Alexandria and 
Philip of Macedon,” by John the Grammarian, a Jacobite 
Christian of Alexandria, who was in high favour with 
Amru, of whom he begged as a favour “the books on philo- 
sophy in the Royal library.” Amru referred the matter 
to Omar, and Omar sent the reply which I have given above. 
Abulfarajius gives all this on the authority of John the 
Grammarian, whose “ History” he had before him as he 
wrote. No higher authority could be given. (b.) Several 
Mahommedan writers, contrary to Gibbon’s assertion, mention 
the burning of the library by Omar’s order as a commonplace 
fact. Abdul-Lateef, who wrote before Abulfarajius was born, 
says :—‘ Here [i.e., in the Serapeum] was the library which 
Amru Ibn-el-As burned with the sanction of Omar.” (c.) 
Ibn Khaldoun is the most eminent historical critic in 
the Mahommedan world, and one of the most learned and 
trustworthy writers. He wrote nearly a century after 
Abulfarajius; but, on the other hand, he was for some years 
Grand Cadi of Cairo, and had, of course, access to all the 
archives of Egypt. He says explicitly that the early Khalifs 
set their faces against all literature and science outside the 
Koran, and in his “ Life of Omar,” he mentions in particular 
the destruction, by that Khalif’s order, of the library of 
the Serapeum. I do not happen to have t!.at work by me, so 
I cannot give the reference; but I will give a reference which 
iseven more cogent. Inthe “ Prolegomena” to his “ Universal 
History,” Ibn Khaldoun says :— 

“We know that the Muslims, when they conquered Persia, 

found in that country an innumerable quantity of books and 
scientific treatises, and that their General, Saad Ibn Abi Oueccas, 
asked Khalif Omar by letter if he would allow him to distribute 
those books among the true believers with the rest of the booty. 
Omar answered him in these terms :—‘ Throw them into the water. 
If they contain anything which can guide men to the truth, we 
have received from God what will guide us much better. If they 
contain errors, we shall be well rid of them, thank God.’ In con- 
sequence of this order, the books were thrown into the water and 
the fire, and the literature and science of the Persians dis- 
appeared.” —“ Proleg.,” iii., pp. 124-25. 
This, substantially, is the same answer as that which John the 
Grammarian reports as having been given by Omar to the 
conqueror of Alexandria; and it is, to my mind, conclusive, for 
it shows that the burning of the Alexandrian Library was not 
an isolated fact, but an incident in a deliberate policy carried 
out ruthlessly wherever the arms of Islam prevailed. (d.) 
Against this positive testimony, “the silence of two annalists” 
of an earlier date than Abulfarajius is of no more value than 
the silence of Josephus and other contemporary writers about 
Christianity. Besides, the silence may be satisfactorily 
explained. 

(2.) Gibbon’s second reason is that “the rigid sentence of 
Omar is repugnant to the sound and orthodox precept of the 
Mahommedan casuists,”—namely, that neither the religious 
books of Jews and Christians, nor secular books of science 
and literature, should be destroyed. I reply that there is no 
absolute precept of the kind; and certainly the practice of 
Mahommedan conquerors has not been in accordance with it. 

(3.) Gibbon’s third reason is that the library which is said 
to have been destroyed by Omar had, in fact, been destroyed 
long before by the fanaticism of a Christian Archbishop 
(Theophilus), under instructions from the Emperor Theodosius. 
This is a blunder, if not something worse, on the part of 
Gibbon. The immoralities practised in the Pagan temple of 
Serapis had become so scandalous and revolting, that Theo- 
dosius ordered the destruction of the temple. This was done. 
Gibbon’s blunder is to confound the temple of Serapis with 
the Serapeum, which was a vast group of buildings,—in fact, 
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a small town, like the Kremlin in Moscow. The library was 
not in the Temple of Serapis, but in the Serapeum, which 
was not destroyed. Gibbon’s words are :— 

“ The valuable library of Alexandria [“ valuable,” observe, when 
Christians are supposed to be the destroyers; worthless when 
Muslims are supposed to be the destroyers] was pillaged or 
destroyed; and near twenty years afterwards the appearance of 
the empty shelves excited the regret and indignation of every 
spectator whose mind was not wholly darkened by religious 
prejudice.” 

In a foot-note, Gibbon quotes his authority for this state- 
ment as follows :— 

“ Nos vidimus armaria librorum, quibus direptis, exinanita ea a 

nostris hominibus, nostris temporibus memorent.—Orost1vs, L. vi., 
e. 15, p. 421.” 
Turn up the reference, and you find that Gibbon has garbled 
his authority. He suppresses, without even the excuse of a 
comma, the beginning of the sentence, which runs thus :— 
“‘Hodie in templis extant, que et nos vidimus,” &c., showing 
that Orosius was not speaking of the Serapeum at all, or of its 
ruined temple, but of other temples still extant. 

Such are Gibbon’s reasons for being “strongly tempted to 
deny ” the destruction of the Alexandrian library by order of 
Omar; and surely no man ever yielded to temptation from a 
feebler cause. Yet writer after writer, including some names 
of note, have followed Gibbon, parrot-like, without examining 
into the facts for themselves. All those writers who have 
studied the question independently—and they include such 
illustrious names as Amari, Dozy, De Sacy, Von Hammer, and 
Gibbon’s two editors, Milman and Dr. Smith—dismiss Gibbon’s 
scepticism with disdain. And, we may add, that the author 
of the very masterly book, “ Arabia Deserta,” recently reviewed 
in your columns, Mr. Doughty, takes precisely the same line 
(see “ Arabia Deserta,” II., pp. 360-61). The whole question 
is summed up very fairly as follows in Larousse’s great work 
(Vol. L., p. 184), published in 1866 :— 

“ Cette circonstance de l’incendie de la bibliothéque d’ Alexandrie 
par les Arabes a éveillé de nos jours les défiances de la critique et 
soulevé plus d’une objection. Il y a des écrivains, et ils sont 
aujourd’hui assez nombreux, qui s’ingénient & prendre Vhistoire 
en défaut et & battre en bréche les événements les moins contestés ; 
ils nient l’incendie de la bibliothéque d’Alexandrie. D/’autres, 
tout en admettant l’authenticité de ce triste événement, lui 
enlivent son caractére et ses conséquences 4 jamais déplorables, 
en prétendant que le nombre des volumes dévorés par le feu était 
beaucoup moins considérable qu’on ne la dit, et que, d’ailleurs, 
ils ne traitaient que de controverses théologiques. Malheureuse- 
ment les uns et les autres n’apportent aucune preuve sérieuse & 
Yappui de leurs assertions.” 


—I am, Sir, &e., Matcotm MacCo.u. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
——— 
THE ARREARS QUESTION. 
[To tue Epiror oF THE “SpectTaTor.’’] 

S1r,—Will you permit an Irish Unionist to support, in a few 
words, the position which you have taken up in respect of the 
arrears question, and to point out that the equity claimed for 
the Parnellite proposal is to a very large extent disposed of 
by the fact that, in the great majority of cases, the reductions 
given by the Land Courts have been made applicable to arrears 
by the voluntary system of abatements in operation for several 
years pastP Very numerous instances could be given of the 
reductions of rent made by the Courts being less than the 
abatement previously given of his own accord by the landlord. 

Mr. A. M. Sullivan has given, in his “ New Ireland,” most 
emphatic testimony as to the splendid self-denial of the Irish 
landlords at a period of greater strain, and, as respects the 
defensive position of the Irish tenantry, of far greater weak- 
ness than the present. I refer to p. 63 of his eighth edition. 
This generous admission by a not too friendly critic, of the 
landlords’ noble self-sacrifice on the altar of duty in the days 
of the famine, appears to persons resident in Ireland to apply 
(in all things except the references to famine and fever) to the 
great body of the Irish landlords at the present time. The 
extremity is not so great. The spirit in which it is being met 
is the same. 





But, if I may judge by the letter of Mr. Charles H. Fox, in 
the Spectator of April 14th, to many Liberal Unionists it appears 
to be an act of simple justice to make a compulsory demand | 
upon the landlords to abate arrears of rent, leaving all other 
creditors to exact in full measure the amount of their debts. | 


But I would urge upon the notice of those who lean towards 
this view, that which was a recognised postulate up to recent 
years among tenants, shopkeepers, and bankers alike—viz, 
that the farm being the security, that is the very foundation, 
upon which all the creditors rest for the payment of thate 
loans—the first duty of the tenant was to keep himself safe in 
possession of his land,—in other words, to keep his rent paid. 
But the policy of repeated Arrears Acts—especially such a 
one as that now proposed, which, unlike its predecessor, con- 
tains no provision for any payment whatever by the State 
has at its root the very opposite of this axiom,—namely, that 
all obligations are sacred except rent. If so great a sacrifice 
of first principles is demanded, one may fairly inquire, Cui 
bono ? 

Will abatements, if made retrospective, really rescue the 
tenants from their embarrassments? In reply to this question 
allow me to quote from the evidence of Mr. James Hack 
Tuke, before the Select Committee of the House of Lords in 
1882 [Question 7,722]:— At the present moment, as I found 
in Clifden, the shopkeepers who are the Guardians are bitterly 
opposed to emigration. ..... I have sometimes been arguing 
with a shopkeeper who perhaps has been opposing some men 
going out, and I have been saying,—‘ How is it possible for you 
to get anything out of that man who is £40 in debt to you, 
and £30 or £40 in debt for rent? How is it possible, when 
the whole of that man’s belongings, as you know perfectly 
well, is not worth £10 or £15, for you to do soP’ I have heard 
him say,—‘I can get a shilling out of him,and I would rather 
he would remain here in his poverty than that he should go.’” 

Professor Baldwin, before the Richmond Commission in 
1880 [No. 2,924], said :—‘ Ihave got clear evidence that there 
are gombeen usurers in the West of Ireland who charge over 
100 per cent.” 

If no relief is granted from the oppression of such debts as 
Mr. Tuke and Professor Baldwin describe, the latter end of 
the poor tenant will be no better than the first. For his other 
debts would still sink him irrecoverably; and they will sink 
thousands, even if they pay no rent or arrears whatever. 

That a Court has not pronounced “ gombeen” usury unjust, 
is a technical quibble, and it evades the point,—i.e., whether or 
not it is de facto unjust, which is what concerns us. If the 
Act is passed, it will very soon be pronounced s0, as the 
evidence of Mr. Tuke and others clearly proves. 

By all means, then, if we are to have a further attack upon 
rent, let a corresponding sacrifice of other debts run pari passu 
with it. And, after all, the rent question will still remain 
unsettled ; nay, this legislation will tend to greater unrest. 

What is wanted for Ireland is a permanent adaptation of 
rent to produce, an automatic system, which, without Land 
Courts or valuations, will lower or raise the rent as produce in 
quantity and price falls or rises. Difficulties of detail there 
may be in formulating such a scheme, but I decline to believe 
that the effort would too severely tax the abilities of the 
powerful economists and financiers whose services the Govern- 
ment can at present command. A Department and Minister 
of Agriculture will carry the Act into effect.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Ireland. GEORGE F. TRENCH. 





THE CO-OPERATIVE CONGRESS. 

(To THe EpiTor oF THE ‘‘SprecraTor.’’ ] 
S1r,—Will you allow me, as having been a delegate in 
attendance at the Co-operative Congress, to point out that, in 
consequence obviously of misleading newspaper reports of its 
proceedings, you have incorrectly interpreted the resolution 
which was their final outcome? The compromise for which 
that resolution was substituted ran thus:—‘ That whenever 
the profits of either productive or distributive Societies can be 
divided with equity, they be divided so as to give a share to 
capital. labour, and trade; and that it be referred to the United 
Board to consider, in connection with the wholesale Societies, 
and to report to the next Congress on, the best plan for giving 
effect to this principle.” 

The amending resolution, which was carried by 213 to 160, 
not, as you stated, by 213 to 200 votes, was worded as follows : 
—‘ That this Congress recommends that by whomsoever pro- 
ductive enterprises are established, whether by wholesale or 
distributive Societies, or by organisations of workpeople them- 
selves, an alliance be formed on equitable conditions of profits 
and risks between the worker, the capitalist, and the consumer ; 
and that this Congress invites the wholesale Societies of 
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England and Scotland, and all distributive Societies who carry 
on production on their own account, to adopt in the conduct 
of their works the principle formulated above, and to assist 
the United Board by suggesting plans for perfecting it.” 

It will be observed that these proposals are in substantial 
agreement, though the latter is the more explicit and deter- 
mined in tone of the two. So far, therefore, from the pro- 
ceedings of the Congress having, as you were led to apprehend, 
caused any necessity for a separation in the co-operative 
movement, they afford ground for anticipating good practical 
results as the outcome of continued united deliberations 
among those who are working in its ranks —I am, Sir, &c., 

SEDLEY TayLor. 

Trinity College, Cambridge, May 29th. 


[To THe Epitor oF THE “ SpEctaTor.”’ |} 
§1x,—The Spectator has always excelled in giving an accurate 
account of the principles of Co-operation. The article in your 
issue of May 26th was a luminous statement of the question 
before the Dewsbury Congress, and ends by asking for an 
interpretation of the decision arrived at. I write to give it. 

Two sets of resolutions were brought forward. One, by the 

adversaries of profit-sharing with workmen, which, however, 
declared that labour should participate in profits “ whenever 
they can be divided with equity ;” but prescribed no conditions 
ensuring its being done. 

The other set of resolutions declared in favour of profit- 

sharing with labour, and proposed that “ productive works 
should be carried on by distinct registered Societies,” which 
vest the management in the members, and prescribes the 
“allotment of profits in transferable shares with a federal 
union of all productive Societies.” These resolutions bore 
the names of the President, Mr. Vansittart Neale, and 
four ex-Presidents, Thomas Hughes, Lord Ripon, Sedley 
Taylor, and myself. It was evident, from the temper 
of the Congress, that this series of resolutions could be 
carried. As co-operators prefer to proceed by common 
consent, as most conducive to unity and good feeling, a 
substitute resolution was proposed by me, which affirmed the 
principle of “ profit-sharing with labour, custom, and capital,” 
and referred the question to the United Board in connection 
with the Wholesale Society, “to report to the next Congress the 
best plan for giving effect to the principles.” This resolution 
had the advantage of being assented to by both sides, which 
would ensure it being carried out, as Congress has no execu- 
tive authority over the Wholesale Society, it being an inde- 
pendent association. Congress has only a moral authority in 
these cases. This resolution was carried with acclamation. 
Then a further motion was made enlarging the scope of my 
motion by recommending an alliance between all productive 
Societies, on the principle of “sharing profits and risks between 
the worker, the capitalist, and the consumer.” This was put 
by the chair as an “amendment ;” but it might have been put 
as an instruction to the Executive charged with the duty of 
carrying out the preceding resolution. Mr. Swallow, who 
moved it, and his immediate supporters intended going farther 
than the motion carried. I voted for this instruction also, as 
did Mr. Greening, a strenuous advocate of profit-sharing, and 
nearly all those who had voted for the previous motion, so that 
it was carried by a larger number than before, the main 
resolution being supported by 160 votes, and this enlargement 
of its scope by 213, none, so far as I observed, voting against 
it. Thus, the unanimity of the Congress was expressed in 
favour of fully carrying out the principle for which Mr. Neale, 
Mr. Hughes, Lord Ripon, Mr. Greening, Mr. Taylor, and 
myself contended. This would have been done years ago had 
co-operators understood the case. I put it to the Congress 
this year as plainly as I could. 

The co-operators cannot on their constitution retain the 
profits due to workmen in their own hands, if they wished it- 
A single capitalist might aggregate in his own hands the por- 
tion of profits due to a thousand workmen. The total would 
be desirable and respectable by its amount. But in co-opera- 
tion, all profit must be distributed. In 1886, the profits made 
in the wholesale workshops amounted to £9,500, about £9 10s. 
for each of the men employed in the workshops. Instead of 
giving it to the men who had earned it, they gave it to 970 
stores. These stores dare not keep it, but gave it to 650,000 
members, who received a farthing and a half each. Thus 
650,000 co-operators, with honesty in their hearts and equity 


upon their tongues, were induced to deprive 996 workmen of 
£9 10s. each, for the pitiful bribe of one farthing and a half 
annually. 

Co-operators have stopped this being done in their name, 
now they understand it. Co-operators who justify inter- 
cepting the profits of the shopkeeper because they give them 
to the purchasers, have no right to intercept the profits of 
employers and keep them themselves, instead of giving them 
to the workpeople. This has been the co-operative trouble 
for years. Nowthe Congress has decided against it decisively. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 


Eastern Lodge, Brighton. GEORGE JAcoB HOLYOAKE. 





THE COMPENSATION CLAUSES OF THE LOCAL 

GOVERNMENT BILL. 
[To tug Epitor oF THE “ SpecTaToR.”’ } 
S1r,—I was glad to see that, in your able article of May 26th 
on the “ Compensation Clauses,” you pointed out a difficulty 
which has not, I think, been as yet sufficiently recognised, 
viz.: that any scheme for awarding equitable compensation 
to those publicans who lose their licences for no offence against 
the licensing laws, ought to make provision for distinguishing 
between the various classes of houses and trades. If the legal 
right to renewal, which appears to be the basis of the Govern- 
ment proposals, were maintainable, it would be unnecessary, 
and possibly unjust, to make such distinctions. Butif we only 
recognise a moral claim for equitable consideration, we surely 
cannot award the same measure to the respectable village inn- 
keeper, and to the occupier of a newly licensed gin-palace in 
the back slums. 

As I have not seen any other plan suggested for meeting 
this difficulty, I venture to send you the outline of a scheme 
which I submitted to several leading politicians some weeks 
ago, and which I think might form the groundwork of a 
reasonable compromise for settling this important and difficult 
question. 

The scheme is based on the following principles :—(1), The 
publican’s claim to compensation to be regarded as an 
equitable, not a legal one ; (2), the compensation to be strictly 
limited both in value and time; and (3), the amount of com- 
pensation to vary in proportion to the strength of the equitable 
claim. 

Scheme.—Compensation to be assessed on the basis of the amount 

by which the annual value of the licensed premises is increased 
by the possession of the licence. The number of years’ purchase 
of this value not to exceed fifteen in the case of any licence refused 
renewal during the year 1889, fourteen in 1890, and so on until 
December 31st, 1903, after which no compensation should be 
payable. (This sliding-scale would prevent any abrupt transition, 
trom the period of compensation to the period of no compensation, 
which might be found in practice inequitable or inconvenient.) 
Only the highest class of equitable claims would receive the 
maximum number of years’ purchase. The arbitrator would be 
directed to take into account, for or against the claimant, such 
considerations as the following :—(a), The number of years during 
which the licence had been continuously renewed; (b), any 
reasonable price paid for good-will; (c), any recent expenditure 
necessitated by the requirements of the licensing justices; (d), 
any recent conviction for offences which might affect the character 
of the licensee or his business; and (e), the circumstances of the 
neighbourhood in which the licensed premises are situated. 
Such wide powers of discretion could not, of course, be given 
in case of dispute to any one but a trained lawyer, and it might 
be best to refer the assessment, as you suggest, in any case to 
the County-Court Judge of the district.—I am, Sir, &ec., 

May 29th. Henry HOBHOUSE. 

(To tue Epiror oF THE “ SpEcTATOR.” | 
Srr,—If we were content to attach more importance to the 
value of time in working out our reforms, many of the diffi- 
culties in the way would disappear; but we choose rather to 
delay indefinitely what we cannot accomplish at once. No one 
can defend the present system of licensing public-houses ; but 
we allow it to go on, because to alter it at once involves either 
compensation on a great scale, or confiscation of that which 
may fairly be called property, in most cases acquired by 
purchase. We are unwilling to take time enough to avoid 
both. Ifa fixed term were given to each licence, the present 
value could be run off year by year in the same way as a lease 
for which a premium has been paid. In the Bill introduced 
by Mr. Bruce, the notice he proposed to give was too short. 
Had he made it twenty-five or thirty years, instead of ten, the 
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time, more than half the period would have lapsed. Weshould 
now have been within reasonable distance of the time when all 
licences would revert to the nation, the legitimate owner of a 
monopoly without the need for compensation, and without real 
injury to the individual. The nation would then have been in 
a position to let out such licences as were considered necessary, 
upon payment of their value, for limited periods, and suppress 
all objectionable ones. The difficulty at the present moment 
is increased on account of the enormous amount of additional 
capital which has been invested in licences since 1872, and 
which would not have been so invested had a date been fixed 
for their expiration. Any value in a licence beyond a limited 
number of years is very problematical, and, as the holders of 
licences must be prepared to sacrifice something for the sake 
of a permanent settlement of the question, it does not seem too 
much to ask that they should give up this doubtful value, 
while experience should teach a reformer that often as much 
time is lost by delay as would suffice for a fair notice to alter 
the existing state of things at a future date —I am, Sir, &c., 
T. F.R. 


THE MEANING OF “ VERTERE POLLICEM.” 
(To THE Epiror oF THE ‘‘ SpEcTATOR.’’ } 

S1r,—It is interesting to find from your article, “The Last 
Sensation,” that the belief that the Romans turned down their 
thumbs when they wished for the death of a gladiator is not 
yet extinct. It is evidently so intended also in Geréme’s 
celebrated picture; the expression of the faces being clearly 
bloodthirsty, but every thumb turned down. 

That the signal for sparing was premere pollicem (Pliny, 
H.N., 28, 25), and for killing vertere pollicem (Juvenal, iii., 36), is 
beyond all question. But the exact gesture intended is, unfor- 
tunately, not clear. Professor Mayor explains vertere, “to 
turn towards the breast, asa signal for stabbing ;” premere, “ to 
turn downwards, as a signal for dropping the sword.” And 
this explanation, though it lacks direct authority, has the 
advantage of giving a plausible reason for each gesture. But 
other authorities (see Professor Wilkins on Horace, Ep. i., 18, 
66) take premere of some form of closing the thumb, while 
from a passage in Appuleius it seems certain that the infestus 
pollex, or signal for death, might be an upturned thumb. 

The result, then, is not as clear as could be wished, but this 
at least is certain: that 7f the Romans ever turned down their 
thumbs, it was a signal for merey, not for blood. But on the 
whole, the antithesis of the closed or protruded thumb is per- 
haps more probable.—I am, Sir, &c., G. E. JEANs. 

Shorwell Vicarage, Newport, ILW., May 28th. 





POETRY. 


IN MEMORIAM. 
Ou, to recall the days when, on the road 
That led me, cheerful or depressed, towards home, 
My little timid son was wont to come 
Within my ken, not far from my abode! 
On seeing me his eager joy he curbed, 
Uncertain of my mood. He peeled his stick 
With anxious mien, while casting glances quick 
To learn my humour; if I seemed disturbed 
As I drew near, he loitered by my side— 
A thought behind—and looked intent on work ; 
But if I smiled—then, with a sudden jerk, 
His stick flew far, and such a whelming tide 
Of love burst forth, in smiles and misty tears, 
And pressure of his loving little hand, and eager con- 
fidence of hopes and fears. 


Oh, that we did not fail so oft to find 
God’s angels in our children! How our eyes 
Are holden, while we deem that we are wise ; 
Whereas we are but very dull and blind! 
For what are trifling faults—a noisy tone, 
A broken platter, or a missing hat ? 
Can we not foster love so passionate, 
Yet gently chide? Alas! why be so prone 
To silence lips so loving, or to make 
The little heart e’en for a moment ache 
Because our nerves are jarred? How soon we lose 
Perception of the treasure of its love! 
Shock our fastidious sense, and we refuse 
The love that fills the little heart with joy—the solace 
that could half our griefs remove. 








BOOKS. 


——~— 
THE CITY OF DREAM+* 
THE City of Dream contains much fine poetry, but we cannot 
think with Mr. Lecky, who eulogised it at the Royal Academy 
dinner as a noble poem. Perhaps Mr. Buchanan will say that 
this is because the present writer, who lives in what Mr. 
Buchanan calls “the fairy-land of dogmatic Christianity,” 
cannot pass sufficiently out of himself to do The City of 
Dream justice. But there he would be mistaken. What 
we admire most are the beautiful delineations of the 
restless spirit of modern doubt. What we admire least 
is the flaunting, glaring, empty, and even vulgar picture of 
the Roman Catholic and Protestant Churches. But besides 
this, the poem suffers grievously from its entire want 
of intellectual coherence. ‘“ The sympathetic modern,” says 
Mr. Buchanan, “ will find here the record of his own heart 
burnings, doubts, and experiences, though they may not 
have occurred to him in the same order or culminated in the 
same way; though he may not have passed through the 
valley of dead Gods at all, or have looked with wondering 
eyes on the Spectre of the Inconceivable; though he may 
never have realised to the full, as I have done, the existence 
of the City without God, or have come at last footsore and 
despairing, to find solace and certainty on the brink of the 
Celestial Ocean.” That some of the heartburnings, doubte, 
and experiences of the modern thinker are here very effectively 
painted, we fully admit. But we deny that the picture of 
Greek mythology, can have had any real relation, such as 
is here assumed, to the development of modern doubt. The 
whole of the section, and it is a considerable part of the poem, 
devoted to Greek mythology, seems to us completely out of 
place in an attempt to delineate the natural development 
of modern doubt; while the two sections on “The Spectre 
of the Inconceivable ” and “ The Open Way,” are wordy, 
weak, and wearisome, and neither prepare the reader for 
the striking section on “ The City without God,” nor bear 
any clear relation to the equally powerful sections on Greek 
mythology which have preceded. The truth is, that Mr. 
Buchanan should have given us his study of Greek mythology 
in a separate poem. It does not belong in any way to a study 
of the development of doubt in the soul of a modern thinker; 
for beautiful as these Greek legends are, no student who 
was as much in earnest as Mr. Buchanan desires us to think 
his pilgrim to have been, would have thought for a moment of 
going back to the Greek mythology in search of a faith, after 
being disappointed in his study of the Christian revelation. 
He might possibly have gone to the Buddhists,—as a 
few amongst us have done,—in search of a religion. He 
might possibly have gone to the Pessimists. But no modern 
thinker, in his despair at what he had held to be the 
failure of Christianity, would have seriously interrogated 
the oracles of Greece. Such a thinker, in his despair of 
truth, might, by some accident of moral caprice, have 
plunged into the literature of pagan fancy by way of literary 
refreshment after the collapse of his hopes. But such a 
task would not have been, as this is represented, a serious 
and important part of his pilgrimage ; it would have been an 
interlude wholly unconnected with it ; nor are such interludes 
any proper constituents of such a poem as this, in spite of 
the unfortunate precedent which .Goethe has made for such 
interludes in Faust. It is difficult to imagine a pilgrim in 
search of faith passing from a serious study of the legendary 
lore of Greece, to the metaphysical passion for the In- 
conceivable,—the Unknown and Unknowable, Mr. Spencer 
would, we suppose, call it,—and that, too, on his way to the 
pure atheism of “The City without God.” Rather, we think- 
should the pilgrim have made his way straight from the 
phase of revolt delineated in the fine canto which ie 
termed “The Outcast, Esau,” to “The City without God.” 
Mr. Buchanan seems to us to have spoiled his poem by 
wedging into it the two cantos on Greek mythology, and 
following them up almost immediately with the two very 
dreary ones on “'The Spectre of the Inconceivable ” (which 
turns out not to be inconceivable at all, but a perfectly con- 
ceivable and uninteresting sort of aurora borealis) and “ The 
Open Way.” Again, in the last canto we cannot find anything 
but the vaguest “reconciliation” of revolt with faith. Except 





* The City of Dream: an Epic Poem, By Robert Buchanan. London: Chatto 
and Windus, 
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poe ere 
a very superfluous child who is supposed to effect the recon- 
ciliation, there is nothing in the canto on “The Celestial 
Ocean” which has not been urged again and again, without 
the smallest effect on the pilgrim’s mind, in the course of 
earlier passages of the poem. 

The worst part of the poem is, however, the coarse and 
commonplace picture which it presents of the Catholic and 
Protestant Churches, a picture of which Mr. Buchanan should 
be ashamed. No thoughtful modern pilgrim, however care- 
Jess, would have given such a picture as that of the great 
Christian Churches. It contains nothing, indeed, but the old 
invectives against priestcraft and worldliness. We suppose 
that the canto on “ The Calvaries” is intended as some slight 
makeweight against these vulgar pictures, and as giving the 
effect of Christian teaching on an exceptionally noble 
character; but it is too vague and feeble to counteract the 
effect of the gaudy and glaring pictures which have pre- 
ceded it. Indeed, for us the interest of the poem almost 
begins at the point where one-third of it is concluded; we 
say almost, for we admit that the lyrics in the earlier portion 
of the poem have, on the whole, as much beauty as the lyrics 
in the later portion. Indeed, with only one or two exceptions, 
all the lyrics are singularly pathetic as well as musical. 
Take the first, for instance, the rationalist’s lament that 
Christ did not rise, which might well compare, in its piteous 
beauty, with Matthew Arnold’s lines on the grave of our Lord 


” 


in the poem called “ Obermann Once More :”— 
“Jesus OF NAZARETH. 
Tomb’d from the heavenly blue, 
Who lies in dreamless death ? 
The Jew, 
Jesus of Nazareth! 
Shrouded in black He lies, 
He doth not stir a limb, 
His eyes 
Closed wp iike pansies dim. 
The old creeds and the new 
He blest with His sweet breath, 
This Jew, 
Jesus of Nazareth! 
His brows with thorns are bound, 
His hands and feet are lead ; 
All round 
His tomb the sands stretch red. 
Oh, hark! who sobs, who sighs 
Around His place of death— 
‘ Arise, 
Jesus of Nazareth !’ 
O’er head, like birds on wing, 
Float shapes in white robes drest; 
They sing, 
But cannot break His rest. 
They sing for Christ’s dear sake ; 
‘ The hour is here,’ each saith ; 
‘ Awake, 
Jesus of Nazareth !’ 
Silent He sleeps, thorn-crown’d, 
He doth not hear or stir, 
No sound 
Comes from His sepulchre. 
‘ Awake !’ those angels sing ; 
‘ Arise, and vanquish Death, 
O King! 
Jesus of Nazareth !’ 
Too late !—where no light creeps 
Lies the pale vanquish’d one— 
He sleeps 
Sound, for His dream is done! 
Tomb’d from the heavenly blue, 
Sleeps, with no stir, no breath, 
The Jew, 
Jesus of Nazareth !” 


But if it had really been so, whence would this tone of infinite 
piteousness have borrowed its marvellous depth of feeling? 
In fact, in that case, no one could now have had any reason to 
suspect what the infinite loss of the world had been. 

The interest of the poem hardly begins for us, as we have said, 
till after the pilgrim has been driven out of both divisions of 
Christopolis, and has got into the true wilderness of unbelief. 
Then the poem begins to rise, not only in its lyrics, but in 
its substance, into power and occasional sublimity. “ The 
Wayside Inn,” where the various outcasts meet, is powerful 
enough; but the canto called “The Outcast, Esau,” seems to 
us full of true grandeur. Here is a specimen. The pilgrim 
has mounted behind the outcast Esau on his marvellous black 
steed :— 


“ At first my soul 

Shrunk trembling, but betimes a new desire 
Uprose within my heart and in mine eyes 
Soon sparkled while they open’d gazing round; 
And I beheld with wild ecstatic thrills 
New prospects flashing past as dark as dream: 
For through a mighty wood of firs and pines, 
Shapen like harps, wherefrom the rising wind 
Drew wails of wild and wondrous melody, 
The steed was speeding; and the stars had risen, 
Cold-sparkling through the jet-black naked boughs ; 
And far before us in our headlong track 
Great torrents flash’d round gash’d and gaunt ravines ; 
And higher glimmer’d rocks and crags and peaks, 
O’er which, with blood-red beams, ’mid driving clouds 
The windy moon was rising. 

, Once again, 
I question’d, looking on the rider’s face 
Which glimmer’d in the moonlight dim as death, 
‘Whither, O whither ?’ 

And the answer came, 

Not in cold speech or chilly undertone, 
But musically, in a wild strange song, 
To which the sobbing of the torrents round, 
The moaning of the wind among the pines, 
The beating of the horse’s thunderous feet, 
Kept strange accord. 


Winds of the mountain, mingle with my crying, 
Clouds of the tempest, flee as I am flying, 
Gods of the cloudland, Christus and Apollo, 
Follow, O follow ! 
Through the dark valleys, up the misty mountains, 
Over the black wastes, past the gleaming fountains, 
Praying not, hoping not, resting nor abiding, 
Lo, I am riding! 
Who now shall name me? who shall find and bind me ? 
Daylight before me, and darkness behind me, 
E’en as a black crane down the winds of heaven 
Fast I am driven. 
Clangour and anger of elements are round me, 
Torture has clasp’d me, cruelty has crown’d me, 
Sorrow awaits me, Death is waiting with her— 
Fast speed I thither ! 
Not ’neath the greenwood, not where roses blossom, 
Not on the green vale on a loving bosom, 
Not on the sea-sands, not across the billow, 
Seek I a pillow! 
Gods of the storm-cloud, drifting darkly yonder, 
Point fiery hands and mock me as I wander, 
Gods of the forest glimmer out upon me, 
Shrink back and shun me! 
Gods, let them follow !—gods, for I defy them! 
They call me, mock me; but I gallop by them— 
If they would find me, touch me, whisper to me, 
Let them pursue me! 
Faster, O faster! Darker and more dreary 
Groweth the pathway, yet I am not weary— 
Gods, I defy them! gods, I can unmake them, 
Bruise them and break them! 
White* steed of wonder, with thy feet of thunder, 
Find out their temples, tread their high priests under,— 
Leave them behind thee—if their gods speed after, 
Mock them with laughter. 
Who standeth yonder, in white raiment reaching 
Down to His bare feet ? who stands there beseeching ? 
Hark how He crieth, beck’ning with His finger, 
‘ Linger, O linger !’ 
Shall a god grieve me? shall a phantom win me ? 
Nay—by the wild wind around and o’er and in me— 
Be his name Vishnu, Christus, or Apollo— 
Let the god follow! 
Clangour and anger of elements are round me, 
Torture has clasp’d me, cruelty has crown’d me, 
Sorrow awaits me, Death is waiting with her— 
Fast speed I thither !” 

That seems to us the climax of the poem, so far as it 
represents the real religious feeling of the author, though no 
doubt the last canto, on “ The Celestial Ocean,” is intended to 
convey,—what it does not, however, at all effectively impress 
on us,—that all this passionate revolt ends in some deep belief 
in the love of God. It is on its negative side that Mr. 
Buchanan’s dream is most vivid. While he paints desola- 
tion and despair with a force that very few can surpass, 
he paints the peace and hope of which he gives us occasional 
glimpses, with a comparatively feeble hand. Take, for example, 
this attempt to depict what Mr. Buchanan calls the reconcilia- 
tion of the soul after its long story of revolt. In the following 
dialogue, the first speaker, who is throughout called “ the Man,” 
is the interpreter of the divine message to the storm-tossed 
soul of the pilgrim :— E 








* Why “white”? The horse is repeatedly described as black. 
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“© So far away 
He sits, the Mystery, wrapt for ever round 
With brightness and with awe and melody ; 
Yet even here, on these low-lying shores, 
Lower than is the footstool of His throne, 
We hear Him and adore Him, nay, can feel 
His breath as vapour round our mouths, inhaling 
That soul within the soul whereby we live 
From that divine for-ever-beating Heart 
Which thrills the universe with Light and Love!” 
THE PILGRIM. 
So far away He dwells, my soul indeed 
Scarcely discerns Him, and in sooth I seek 
A gentler Presence and a nearer Friend. 
Tue Man. 
So far? O blind, He broods beside thee now 
Here in this silence, with His eyes on thine! 
O deaf, His voice is whispering in thine ears 
Soft as the breathing of the slumberous seas ! 
THE PILGRIM. 
I see not and I hear not; but I see 
Thine eyes burn dimly, like a corpse-light seen 
Flickering amidst the tempest ; and I hear 
Only the elemental grief and pain 
Out of whose shadow I would creep for ever. 
Tue Man. 
Thou canst not, brother; for these, too, are God! 
Tuer Pruerim. 
How? Is my God, then, as a homeless ghost 
Blown this way, that way, with the elements ? 
Tue Man. 
He is without thee, and within thee, too; 
Thy living breath, and that which drinks thy breath ; 
Thy being, and the bliss beyond thy being. 
Tuer PILerRim. 
So near, so far? He shapes the furthest sun 
New-glimmering on the furthest fringe of space, 
Yet stoops and with a leaf-light finger-touch 
Reaches my heart and makes it come and go! 


Tue Man. 
Yea; and He is thy heart within thy heart, 
And thou a portion of His Heart Divine ! 
THE PILeRiM. 

Alas! what comfort comes to grief like man’s 

To weave a circle of sweet fantasy 

Around him, and to share so dim a dream ?” 
It will be admitted that the “reconciliation” of the soul to 
God is depicted in far fainter colours than its revolt against 
God. The pilgrim reaches a very hazy and doubtful sort of 
hospice at the close of the dream. But he passes through no 
hazy or doubtful paroxysms of denial and despair. 

As to “The Groves of Faun” and “The Amphitheatre,” 
while we estimate the poetical value of part of these cantos 
very highly, we have already said that we do not think that 
they properly belong to the history or psychology of modern 
doubt at all. The transfiguration of Eros (why, by-the-way, in 
“The Argument,” does Mr. Buchanan so oddly miscall it the 
“transubstantiation” of Eros?) into the spiritual form of the 
crucified Saviour is not a Greek conception, and is one which 
the Greek mind would not, we think, have hesitated to repu- 
diate with a good deal of energy; but Mr. Buchanan is 
evidently bent on giving us the supersensual side of Greek 
religious feeling, and in the effort to do this adequately, he 
has, we think, overshot the mark. 





CHARLES LAMB’S LETTERS.* 

Cuaries Lamp’s Letters are.as characteristic of this fine 
humorist as his Essays. It is scarcely too much to say that 
not one of them could have been written by any other pen 
than Elia’s. The consummate literary art of the essays is not 
to be found in the correspondence, nor is such art to be desired. 
Pope laboured at his letters for years, so that it is a weari- 
some toil to read them. Swift wrote his off-hand, and no age 
is likely to destroy their charm. How much effort Elia put 
forth in pen-and-ink intercourse with his friends it is impos- 
sible to say, but throughout these volumes there is every sign 
of spontaneity. And it is to be;remembered that many of 
Lamb’s letters, perhaps the larger number, were written 
when seated on his office-stool, and while exposed every 
moment to interruption. 

It is now more than fifty years since Talféurd published 
the Letters of Charles Lamb, with a Sketch of his Life. Eleven 
years later, Mary Lamb being then dead, he published his 
Final Memorials. The arrangement was unfortunate, but it was 
inevitable. Not only was Talfourd forced to use great reticence 
during Mary Lamb’s lifetime, but even the letters quoted 
could not always be given entire, and in many cases they con- 





* The Letters of Charles Lamb, Newly Arranged, with Additions. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by Alfred Ainger. 2vols. London: Macmillan. 
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sist of fragments only. An editor working under such condi- 
tions is terribly weighted; and yet, though more than on 
attempt has been since made to edit Lamb’s Letters, Talfourd 
had no rival worthy of the name until Canon Ainger undertook 
thetask. If he has produced incomparably the best edition in 
point of form, and at the same time the most complete edition 
we possess, it must be remembered that from all sides he has 
received materials and, to use his own expression, “king 
services.” We do not, therefore, depreciate Talfourd when we 
say that these two volumes, edited with loving care and full. 
ness of knowledge, must be the edition that every admirer of 
Elia will put upon his shelves. With the Letters Mr. Ainger 
completes his labours upon Lamb; and itis a satisfaction of 
no ordinary kind to book-lovers, to possess for the first time 
the entire works of this incomparable essayist in an edition 
worthy of the author. 

And now it will be well to explain what Mr. Ainger has done 
in making this “final collection.” Nowhere can the story of 
Southey’s life be read more vividly than in his letters; and 
Lamb’s letters also, as his editor points out, “ when read con- 
secutively, and with the help of such supplementary informa- 
tion as can be provided in notes, form an almost complete 
biography.” To supply this information in concise notes is, 
therefore, one of the editor’s duties; and in addition to his 
own large acquaintance with the subject, he has had the good 
fortune to gain several valuable details from friends and corre. 
spondents. Here, for instance, is a fact too interesting to be 
omitted. Lamb’s loveliest poem is in memory of “ Hester,” 
the charming Quakeress to whom he gave his silent love. In 
his notes to the Poems, Mr. Ainger observes :—‘ Her name 
was Hester Savory, but no other fact about her seems 
recoverable.” Now, however, he learns from a niece of Hester 
that she married, and died of fever eight months afterwards. 
Miss Savory has a miniature of the sprightly beauty who lives 
in Lamb’s verse,and Canon Ainger writes :—“I have seen this 
miniature, which, even after reading Lamb’s tender and 
beautiful lyric, is anything but disappointing. It is a 
bright-eyed gypsy face, such as we know so well from the 
carivas of Reynolds.” 

Sixty years since, many of Lamb’s allusions would have been 
readily understood which are now altogether obscure ; and the 
editor’s research has enabled him to explain many a difficult 
passage, and to illustrate many a reference to contemporary 
and now forgotten writers. There are two ways in which a 
correspondence extending over many years can be published. 
In the five thick volumes of letters printed in Messrs. Elwin 
and Courthope’s Pope, the plan adopted is to print each section 
separately, regardless of chronology ; so that the letters of Pope 
and Gay appear consecutively, and the letters of Pope and 
Bolingbroke, and so on throughout. Where many hundred 
letters have to be printed with the answers they call forth, this, 
perhaps, is the only method practicable; but it has the obvious 
disadvantage of carrying the reader again and again over the 
same ground. When, for example, we reach the year 1732 in 
the correspondence with Gay, we return to 1714 in order to 
begin the series of letters between Pope and the Arbuthnots. 
In one edition of Lamb’s works, a similar course has been pur- 
sued without the justification that can be alleged by the Pope 
editors; but Mr. Ainger, we are glad to say, gives the letters 
in chronological order. With great good sense, too, he has 
declined to print every insignificant note written by Lamb 
simply because he wrote it. It is, indeed, absurd that a man 
of genius cannot ask a friend to dinner or send him a bill of 
health without having his words garnered up for future 
generations. There is, perhaps, some interest in Oliver 
Goldsmith’s tailor’s bills, for they reveal a little the character 
of the man; but when Lamb writes:—‘Drar A.,—I am 
better ; Mary quite well. We expected to see you before. I 
can’t write long letters. Soa friendly love to you all,”—it is 
obvious that such a note is no more worthy of preservation 
than if it had been written by his hatter. More than one 
modern edition of a great author has been spoilt by the whole- 
sale publication of the sweepings of his desk and study. If 
an editor dreads the responsibility of selection, it is obvious 
that he is unfitted for the task he has undertaken. 

Four hundred and seventeen letters are included in these 
volumes. By far the larger number of them are, of course, 
familiar to the reader ; but Canon Ainger has had the good for- 
tune to secure some never before printed that are rich in Lamb's 
rare humour, or that show his courage and critical sagacity. 
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To his friend Manning, the eccentric and learned Chinese 
scholar, Lamb, it will be remembered, wrote some of his most 
humorous letters, and Mr. Ainger, who has had the use of the 
autographs, has been able to add to their number. Of these, 
the moat characteristic specimen is to be found in the notes, 
since it came too late under the editor’s notice for insertion in 
the text. On receiving from Wordsworth a copy of the 
Lyrical Ballads, Lamb replied in due form, and added, he says, 
unfortunately, that no single piece had moved him so much as 
«The Ancient Mariner,” “The Mad Mother,” or the “ Lines at 
Tintern Abbey.” Upon this, Wordsworth, who had just before 
expressed “an almost insurmountable aversion from letter- 
writing.” sent a long epistle of four pages regretting that 
Lamb’s range of sensibility was not more extended, “with a 
deal of stuff about a certain union of tenderness and imagina- 
tion which in the sense he used imagination was not the 
characteristic of Shakespeare, but which Milton possessed in a 
degree far exceeding other poets, which union as the highest 
species of poetry, and chiefly deserving that name, he was most 
proud to aspire to.” Wordsworth then gave two passages to 
illustrate his assertion, and having quoted them, Lamb adds :— 
“You see both these are good poetry; but after one has been 
reading Shakespeare twenty of the best years of one’s life, to have 
a fellow start up and prate about some unknown quality which 
Shakespeare possessed in a degree inferior to Milton and somebody 
else!! This was not to be all my castigation. Coleridge, who had 
not written to me some months before, starts up from his bed of 
sickness to reprove me for my hardy presumption ; four long pages 
equally sweaty and more tedious came from him, assuring me that 
when the works of a man of true genius such as W. undoubtedly 
was, do not please me at first sight, I should suspect the fault 
to ‘lie in me and not in them,’ etc., etc. What am I to do with 
such people? I certainly shall write them a very merry letter.” 


Lamb had the highest appreciation of Wordsworth’s genius; 
but as a critic, he was from early manhood thoroughly inde- 
pendent and not at all inclined to admire by order. After 
quoting a lovely poem, he observes :—“ This is choice and 
genuine, and so are many, many more. But one does not like 
to have em rammed down one’s throat. ‘ Pray take it—it’s 
very good—let me help you—eat faster.’” Unfortunately, 
Wordsworth’s lack of humour prevented him from seeing the 
absurdity of this ramming process. 

With Lamb, humour often runs into the wildest extrava- 
gance. He revels in absurdities, and when once this spirit of 
mirth takes hold of him, the fun grows fast and furious. A 
series of letters, hitherto in manuscript, written for the kind 
purpose of amusing Mr. Dibdin—a young man in bad health 
—are full to overflowing of this characteristic. Mr. Dibdin 
was staying at Hastings, where Lamb himself once “ did dreary 
penance,” so he advises his sick friend to— 


“Go to the little church, which is a very Protestant Loretto, 
andseems dropt by some angel for the use of a hermit, who was at 
once parishioner and a whole parish. It is not toobig. Goin the 
night, bring it away in your portmanteau, and I will plant it in my 
garden. It must have been erected in the very infancy of British 
Christianity, for the two or three first converts. Seven people 
would crowd it like a Caledonian Chapel. The minister that 
divides the Word, therefore, must give lumping pennyworths. If 
the glebe-land is proportionate, it may yield ten potatoes. Tithes 
out of it could be no more split than a hair. The first-fruits must 
be its last, for ’*twould never produce a couple. Go and see, but 
not without your spectacles.” 


Then Lamb writes what he calls a cheerful letter, for he 
“loves to make things comfortable,” in which he enumerates 
the discomforts of a wet Sunday in a lonely lodging by the 
sea-side :— 

“This will find you sitting after breakfast, which you will have 
prolonged as far as you can with consistency to the poor hand- 
maid that has the reversion of the tea-leaves ; making two nibbles 
of your last morsel of stale roll (you cannot have hot new ones on 
the Sabbath), and reluctantly coming to an end because when that 
is done what can you do till dinner? You cannot go to the beach, 
for the rain is drowning the sea. You cannot go to the library, for 
it’s shut. You are not religious enough to go to church. O! it is 
worth while to cultivate piety to the gods to have something to 
fill the heart up on a wet Sunday. You cannot cast accounts, for 
your ledger is being eaten up with moths in the Ancient Jewry. 
You cannot go to market, for it closed last night. You cannot 
look into the shops, their backs are shut upon you. You cannot 
divert yourself with a stray acquaintance, for you have picked none 
up. You cannot bear the chiming of bells, for they invite you to 
a banquet where you are no visitant. You cannot count those 
endless vials on the mantelpiece with any hope of making a variation 
of their numbers. You have counted your spiders; your Bastile 
is exhausted. Anything to deliver you from this intolerable 
weight of ennui. You are too ill to shake it off; not ill enough to 
submit to it, and to lie down as a lamb under it. The tyranny of 
sickness is nothing to the cruelty of convalescence; ’tis to have 





thirty tyrants for one. That pattering rain drops on your brain. 
You'll be worse after dinner, for you must dine at one to-day, that 
Betty may go to afternoon service. She insists upon having her 
chopped hay.” 

Of the Dibdin series of letters Canon Ainger observes that, 
“if their form is at times of the most extravagant, the true 
kindness of heart that prompted them will not be overlooked.” 

“ Life when its first heats are over,” said Pope, “is all 
down-hill.” Lamb began to go down hill early, and it is 
painful to remember that the great sorrow that he had to face 
when a young man grew with the years, and became worse in 
those leisure days he had sighed for so often and found so 
burdensome when they came. In his latest letter to his early 
friend Manning, written in the year of his death, and hitherto 
unpublished, he writes thus sadly of his sister without 
mentioning her name, and of his own desolate state. Yet 
even in this letter, it will be seen that the old humour breaks 
out in his allusions to the translator of Dante :— 

“Twenty weeks nigh has she been now violent, with but a few 

sound months before, and these in such dejection that her fever 
might seem a relief to it. Tuthill led me to expect that this ill- 
ness would lengthen with her years, and it has cruelly,—with 
that new feature of despondency after. I am with her alone 
now in a proper house. She is, I hope, recovering. We play 
Picquet, and it is like the old times awhile, then goes off. I 
struggle to town rarely, and then to see London, with little other 
motive—for what is left there hardly? The streets and shops 
entertaining ever, else I feel as in a desert, and get me home to 
my cave. Save that once a month I pass a day, a gleam in my 
life, with Cary at the Museum (he is the flower of clergymen), 
and breakfast next morning with Robinson. I look to this 
as a treat. It sustains me. C. is a dear fellow, with but 
two vices, which in any less good than himself would be 
crimes past redemption. He has no relish for Parson Adams 
—hints that he might not be a very great Greek scholar 
after all (does Fielding hint that he was a Porson?), and 
prefers ‘Ye shepherds so cheerful and gay’ and ‘My banks 
they are furnished with bees,’ to ‘The Schoolmistress.” ..... I 
walk nine or ten miles a day, alway up the road, dear London- 
wards. Fields, flowers, birds,and green lanes I have no heart for. 
The bare road is cheerful, and almost good as a street. I saunter 
to the Red Lion duly, as you used to the Peacock.” 
Elia’s heart was heavy with sadness when he wrote this letter 
in May, 1834; in July, Coleridge died, and his “great and 
dear spirit ” haunted Lamb. Canon Ainger, in his biography, 
observes that this was his death-blow; “the blank left him 
helplessly alone.” Lamb died before the year was out, and 
thus in life and death the most musical poet of the century 
and the most gifted of English essayists are closely linked 
together. Of the two, if Coleridge has gained the highest 
admiration, Lamb has won the larger share of love. And 
perhaps there is no writer of this century who is more secure 
of fame and affection in the next. 





VOLTAIRE AND WILHELMINA.* 
THE Princess Christian judged rightly when she thought that 
“the interesting little volume” published by Dr. Horn “would 
be a fitting sequel to the curious Memoirs of the Margravine 
of Baireuth,” now, thanks to her, well known to the general 
reader. She has accordingly translated the German book, 
the specialty of which is that it contains certain letters from 
Voltaire to Wilhelmina which have been hitherto missing 
from his voluminous correspondence. They were found in 
Baireuth itself, “yellow with age, among the papers of the 
family of F. von Miedel,” and they are “all in Voltaire’s own 
small and original handwriting.” He had a taste for neatness 
and legibility in penmanship, and, commenting on a crabbed 
hand, said,—“ One may have very honest sentiments, and a good 
deal of esprit, and yet write like a cat.” How came it that 
these letters were so long hidden ina lumber-room? Dr. Horn 
surmises that, on the death of Wilhelmina, the manuscripts were 
taken to Stuttgardt by her daughter, the unhappy Duchess of 
Wurtemberg, and that, as her library was sold by auction when 
she, too, died, the papers “were bought by a member of the 
family of Von Miedel, who was a Chamberlain of the Court of 
Baireuth, and possessed of literary and artistic tastes.” In 
any case, there can be ne doubt of the genuineness of these 
documents, especially as the packet contained on its title- 
page, in the Margravine’s own hand, the words, “ Letters from 
Voltaire.” There are twenty-five, and the interest they have 
for this late posterity lies in such side-lights as they throw 
on the relations of the splendid Frenchman to the renowned 











* The Margravine of Baireuth and Voltaire. By Dr.George Horn. Translated 
from the German by H.R.H. the Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein, 
Princess of Great Britain and Ireland. London: David Stott. 
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brother and sister. They do not exalt the estimate already 
formed of his character as a friend, nor testify to his love of 
truth, nor modify the verdict occasionally passed on his 
absorbing vanity and self-seeking, but, like all his writings, 
they show that he was an “artist in speech,” that he could 
not help admiring Frederick, and that he had a real regard 
for the Margravine, which cannot be concealed by clouds of 
extravagant compliments. 

Voltaire visited the lady at Baireuth only once. It was in 
1743, when he was endeavouring, without success, to play the 
diplomatist, penetrate the secrets of Frederick, and engage 
him in a French enterprise. The King carried him to 
Baireuth and left him there, where, in the midst of plays and 
intellectual talk, he was in his element; and the memory of 
the happy days when he was adored haunted him afterwards. 
In one of these newly found letters, written to Wilhelmina 
July 15th, 1757, so memorable in Frederick’s history, he gives 
a curious glimpse of himself :— 

“Your Royal Highness,” he says, “has lost a mother; you see 
your brother exposed to the greatest dangers, and war is raging on 
the borders of your country. Ah! Madame, how much more 
enjoyable were those days [1743] when you so admirably repre- 
sented Roxane at your theatre, and I had the honour of personating 
Acomat, when I appeared in a Chinese costume, and was witness 
of the beautiful fétes you gave your Royal brother. I was very 
happy then ; I was daily near your Royal Highness, lost in admira- 
tion of your many talents and graceful ways, and listening to the 
sound of your voice.” 

His admiration was great, yet when he was settled for a time 
in Berlin and Potsdam, seven years earlier, he did not make 
the least attempt to visit Baireuth, not even, as Wilhelmina 
remarks, when the King was absent, inspecting and reviewing, 
—the delights of his fine quarters overcoming his professed 
attraction towards the provincial capital. His letters to the 
Princess at this time are graceful and sparkling ; yet they are 
not peculiarly edifying, having frequently a very profane 
savour :— 

«Your Royal Highness is perfectly right [so begins an epistle 

dated December, 1750]: One ought to have a quiet, peaceable life. 
Princes and monks [Frederick was styled Father Abbot and his 
compeers fréres|] have only their lives in this world. It is not 
regiments which constitute happiness, but to pass the twenty-four 
hours of the day in quietness, and this is far more difficult than 
one would suppose. The Great Turk is bored at Constantinople, 
and yet it is a beautiful town. The situation of Baireuth is not a 
very cheerful one, but cleverness and affability embellish all 
things. Well, then, Madame, as it is necessary to use ‘ big words’ 
[les gros mots], what would you do with your intelligence and your 
charms, if your Royal Highness had not half-a-dozen people of 
worth to be influenced by them ?” 
Which precisely puts his own case, for the lover of quiet was 
a most restless as well as hardworking man, and ever hanker- 
ing after brilliant society, and, as was natural, the worship 
which it brought to him. He was at that time labouring 
assiduously upon the Sivcle de Louis XIV. :— 

“T am writing all this accompanied by the sound of drums, of 
trumpets, and of incessant reports of firearms, which deafen my 
pacific ears; it is good for Frederick the Great. He requires his 
armies of a morning and Apollo in the afternoon. He possesses 
everything; he forms battalions and he composes rhymes. As for 
the rest, each brother is peaceably established in his cell; M. 
Rothenbourg still continues ill [is, indeed, about to die]; Man- 
pertuis also; Pélnitz is rather sad. I am always pining and sickly 
—always working hard [yet manage to see a good deal of life], 
and always longing to pay my respects to your Royal Highness.” 

There is a constant repetition, as we suppose was proper, of 
these professions. “I am still a monk at Berlin,” he writes, 
“as I was at Potsdam, being only acquainted with my cell, 
and with the Reverend Father Abbot, near to whom I wish to 
live and die, and who alone consoles me for not passing my 
days with your Royal Highness. Your monastery and his are 
the only ones where a soul like mine ean find salvation.” It is 
plain enough from his acts that he did not mean half what he 
said, always excepting his genuine esteem for the Princess, 
about whom he was never satirical or profane. The difference 
between the two natures is best shown in time of trouble. 
Voltaire rarely ceases for a moment to flatter gaily and abound 
in compliments; but Wilhelmina, always very grave after the 
disaster of Kolin, cuts them short with, “ Vo7li bien du bavar- 
dage,” and goes earnestly to the harsh facts, a brief account of 
Leuthen, an event deeply interesting to her, if not to him. 

One of the Voltaire letters relates to the famous scenes at 
Frankfort when he was arrested with hisniece. Itisan appeal 
imploring the Princess to intervene with her brother on his 
behalf, and is very eloquent; but misrepresents the whole 











fesses vaguely his own faults in the quarrel with Maupertuis, 
as if his conduct on that occasion was his sole offence. The 
detention at Frankfort was exasperating; but so was the fact 
that Voltaire was carrying off what he should have surrendered, 
whether demanded or not,—his key as Chamberlain, his Order 
of Merit, and the copy of the King’s Poésies, a collection 
full of combustibles. It is at the foot of this letter that he 
signs himself, “ Jadis Frére Voltaire.” Four years afterwards, 
January 25th, Colmar, he sends a work to the King through 
the Princess, and forgets the jadis :— 

“T beg you to believe that Brother Voltaire is always the same: 

he has only changed his cell; he has not changed in feeling; and 
perhaps some day the very renowned and very respectable Father 
Superior will know that his monk has never failed him, and will 
retain his devotion to the grave.” 
Frederick had long forgiven him, but had never been able to 
trust him after his attempt to make money out of the Saxon 
paper through the Jew Hirsch, which led to many discreditable 
transactions. Nevertheless, Voltaire did try to help a little in 
bringing about a peace; and it was he, as appears from these 
letters, who counselled the application to Marshal de Richelieu, 
who, he wrote, “would be flattered if he were addressed _per- 
sonally,” as he was; but to noeffect. That wasafter Kolin. A 
little later, at a time when he was abusing Frederick, privately, 
Voltaire wrote :—“ The King, your brother, will always remain 
a great man, and if he experiences misfortunes, like so many 
other Princes, he will have a new kind of glory. I wish he 
could be pursuaded of his own personal worth, for he has 
reached that point where many people of all ranks respect him 
more as a man than a King.” If that extravagant assertion 
was meant for flattery, it was maladroit; but the sentence is 
remarkable because it seems to convey a suggestion that 
Frederick should retire from business under the protection of 
France, a suggestion actually made in a cruder form at another 
time. In his encounters with the King, the great wit did not 
always come off scathless. It was proposed to Frederick, 
through the philosopher and poet, that he might give up Cleve 
because the inhabitants were stupid. To which the answer is, 
* What would your Ministers say if one required the Province 
of Champagne from them, because the proverb says ninety-nine 
sheep and one Champagner make a hundred head of cattle?” 
—a rough joke which could not fail to tickle the hermit of Les 
Délices; it is so much in his own vein. 

Voltaire, being, as he said, “ French to excess,” was not, and 
could not be, sincere with Frederick. In August, 1758, he 
wrote to Bernis:—“I cannot imagine how some people have 
gone into suspecting that my heart might have the weakness 
to lean a little towards my Ingrate that was.” Some weeks 
later, certainly after the Battle of Zorndorf, which was fought 
on August 25th, this is what we find in one of the new letters, 
addressed directly, through Wilhelmina, to the King :— 

“T am amazed, Sire, at his Majesty the King, who goes about 
so, who beats three great nations one after the other. I have 
written to a learned Benedictine, my cousin, that he should be 
pleased to search among all his books, if any mention be made of 
another man like his Majesty the King, and I await his reply. 
I thought I had approached (that is now five years ago) this great 
man, but it was not he. You know that the one I saw had a gentle 
face and large blue eyes, and he had a most agreeable nature, very 
agreeable, my good Sire, and that he was very witty, and composed 
the prettiest stanzas in the world, as much in prose as in verse, 
and that he was very philosophical. Oh, it is he whom I shall 
always regret, for I am also a philosopher, I am, but only at 
intervals. I am very fond of a great King who is all over a man. 
I think, God forgive me, my good Sire, that I will come and see 
him when he has leisure, for I have a great curiosity for rarities. 
But I am so old, so old, my good Sire, and he so very great, that I 
shall never have strength to go. We say prayers every day in our 
holy church for his holy preservation. All our Brothers give you 
the kiss of peace.” 

“One is bound to have politeness,” says Voltaire to Bernis ; 
but surely the language we have quoted from one of the most 
characteristic letters in this interesting volume goes beyond 
politeness, and deserves another name. 





PROF. JEBB’S EDITION OF THE “ANTIGONE.”* 
Ir would be difficult to praise this third instalment of 
Professor Jebb’s unequalled edition of Sophocles too warmly, 
and it is almost a work of supererogation to praise it at all. 
It is equal, at least, and perhaps superior in merit, to either of 
his previous instalments ; and when this is said, all is said. Yet 
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we cannot refrain from formally recognising once more the 
consummate Greek scholarship of the editor, and from once 
more doing grateful homage to his masterly tact and literary 
skill, and to his unwearied and marvellous industry. So well, 
indeed, has he executed his task, that we cannot help suspecting 
the seriousness with which he appeals to his critics to temper 
judgment with mercy, because “the Antigone is a peculiarly 
exacting subject for a commentator.” Be this as it 
may, his edition of this famous tragedy will assuredly 
meet with the same consensus of well-merited praise as 
his editions of @dipus Rex and Cidipus Coloneus. And 
without entering on the debatable ground of comparisons, 
it will be felt with somewhat pardonable pride by English 
scholars, that in Mr. Jebb they have a Corypheus whose 
name will be linked by future generations with the names of 
Bentley and Porson. A truce, however, to compliments that 
are as needless as they are sincere; and without in the least 
“forgetting the difficulties of his task,” let us see if there are not 
one or two points in this all but perfect work on which his 
crities may, with due respect and diffidence, dissent from the 
Professor’s conclusions. Before attempting to do so, it behoves 
us to say a few words in favour of this edition, as a guide to 
those among our readers who, having no Greek, are still anxious 
to appreciate to the utmost the surpassing merits of Sophocles. 
In the introduction they will find much, and in the transla- 
tion nearly all that will enable them to gratify their wishes. 
And with this premised, we will indicate two unimportant 
flaws in the latter, which we should not dream of noticing in 
a performance of less mark and likelihood. In Antigone’s 
last words (937-943), the genitive Oy8ns occurs twice. In 
the first place, it is translated “of Thebé;” and in the 
second, “of Thebes.” Is the first form to be regarded 
as a lingering vestige of that foolish fancy for mis- 
spelling Greek names, which Professor Jebb has so long re- 
jected, to the confusion, we take it, of every good scholar that 
has entertained it? Perhaps; but in any case, “ Thebes” 
should be the only form used; and we are contending a little 
too strictly for the rule, which we have always insisted upon: 
when we mildly say that we should prefer “ Polynices” and 
“Tiresias ” for “‘ Polyneices ” and “ Teiresias.” This, however, 
is a trifle too light to be worth mentioning; but the Pro- 
fessor’s rendering of zepisc% pz» by “to be over-busy,” in 
line 68, is of more importance. “ To labour in vain” would be 
better, and for this assertion no further warrant is required 
than the Professor’s own rendering of zévos zepiaa0s in line 780. 
For the rest, and again as a pure matter of form, we do most 
heartily commend Professor Jebb’s style of translation for its 
combination of admirable faithfulness with a consistent 


avoidance of the blemishes which deface the work of him who | 


forgets that in translation it is the letter that killeth. Of the 
introduction we can speak with unqualified praise, for we assent 
unreservedly to the writer’s contention, that while Sophocles 
has allowed Creon to put his case most ably, and has not por- 


With regard to Professor Jebb’s “critical notes and com- 
mentary,” there is nothing for them, speaking generally, but 
the old, old story of continuous and well-earned praise. In 
lieu, however, of gilding his refined gold with acquiescence 
similar in kind to that of the Bristol citizen who said ditto to 
Mr. Burke, we shall select a passage for comment where we 
can combine the expression of our dissent from Professor Jebb 
with a striking example of his painstaking thoroughness. In 
line 39 the manuscripts have 4 é«zrovee, which is nonsense. 
For this error Brunck conjectured 4 ’Qazrovew,and Porson «if 
a&xrovex, and Professor Jebb prefers the German correction. 
We strongly prefer the English one, but this is a matter of no 
great importance. What we wish to insist upon is the full 
justice which the Professor has done to Porson’s correction. 
Hermann, it may be remembered, said of this correction, with 
pungent ignorance,— Quem sensum habere possit non patet.” 
Professor Jebb carefully shows how much may be said in its 
favour, and only prefers Brunck’s reading because he thinks 
that “i? &xrovee would have been much less likely to generate 
the 4 dazrovexe of our MSS., since the intermediate i daxwrovee, 
being obviously unmeaning, would have been likely to cure 
itself.” We respectfully submit to his consideration that the 
intermediate <i dexrovex is a thing of naught. The copyist 
finding «3errovex, and being ignorant of that use of the single 
size, went at once per saltum for 4 dexrovea. So far as we can 
judge, Professor Jebb has exercised a most wise discretion in 
the readings which he has adopted, always with scrupulous 
acknowledgment, from other scholars. We may differ from 
him with respect to two or three, but we have not the shadow 
of a doubt that his text of the Antigone is the best that has 
been published either in this country or in Germany. And 
with regard to the modest five emendations of his own, we 
| accept four with confidence, and only prefer dévrimary dvexeipapa 
dpaxovrs in line 126, to his @&. 3. dpaxovr0s, because we think that 
bvexeipwua can be dissociated from dpexorr:, though, of course, 
in that case, no comma must be placed after ” Apeos. 

Weare unable, also, to agree with Professor Jebb’s view of 
that famous passage in this play “which affords,” he says, 
‘one of the most interesting exercises for criticism which can 
be found in ancient literature.” Antigone, as all readers 
of the drama will remember, having, from the strongest sense 
of duty, staked her life and lost it, in obeying Heaven’s law 
rather than man’s, changes front in lines 904-920, and says that 
though she might, if the State so willed it, have left a husband 





or a child unburied, it was because Polynices was a brother 
| who could not be replaced, that she had persisted in burying 
| him. “The simple and direct words,” as the Professor calls 
| them, “of Goethe ” seem to go to the root of the matter here. 
“In the course of the piece,” he said to Eckermann, “the 
| heroine has given the most admirable reasons for her conduct, 
and has shown the noble courage of a stainless soul; but now, 
| at the end, she puts forward a motive that is quite un- 


| 


worthy of her (ganz schlecht), which almost borders on 
trayed Antigone as exempt from human passion and human | the comic.” 


And then the great poet expressed a hope 


weakness, he still intends us to feel that in the controversy | that scholars would prove this passage to be spurious. 
on which the whole play turns, “the right is wholly with | Professor Jebb, at least, has done his best to fulfil Goethe’s 


her, and the wrong wholly with her judge.” We hold that 
“tender ” is not an epithet felicitously applicable to Antigone 
inthis drama. She is a woman nobly planned, indeed, but her 
“enthusiasm,” as the Professor calls it, “at once steadfast and 
passionate for the right as she sees it—for the performance 
of her duty ”—is far more characteristic of her noble nature 
than “the intense tenderness, purity, and depth of domestic 
affection ” with which he associates it. He carries us with him 
in his justification of her treatment of Ismene, and he waxes 
eloquent, as becomes him, about her yearning, on the brink of 
death, for some human kindness of farewell. Soothed as 
Nelson was by the feeling of having always done his duty, 
he still asked Hardy to kiss him when he was dying. 
But before leaving the English portion, so to speak, of 
this work for the Greek, we must momentarily refer to 
the pleasant page in which Professor Jebb has described 
the celebrated music which Mendelssohn composed for this 
drama, and to the splendidly good-humoured way in which 
that composer did justice to Punch, then in its early prime, 
for rubbing in the failure which attended the first perform- 
ance of his music in London on J anuary 2nd, 1845 :—“ See,” 
he wrote to his sister, “if you cannot find Punch for January 
18th. It contains an account of Antigone at Covent Garden, 
with illustrations,—especially, a view of the chorus which made 
me laugh for three days.” 


hope. But he feels, apparently, that he has not succeeded in 
doing so, and his verbal criticisms do not weigh much against 
the fact that Aristotle quoted and defended this passage in his 
Rhetoric. We entirely assent, however, to the Professor’s asser- 
tion that the passage itself is one that needs defence from 
admirers of Sophocles. But we are not greatly concerned if it 
should be proved that the greatest of Greek tragedians sleeps 
sometimes, as Homer did; and if a reasonable probability could 
be established that he had discussed with his friend Herodotus 
the argument used by the wife of Intaphernes, we should feel 
amused rather than pained by the flaw which he has thus been 
induced to leave in his drama. And with the utmost respect, 
but most firmly, we must protest against the assumption 
which Professor Jebb makes that this passage, if accepted, 
“must profoundly affect our conception of the great drama 
as a whole.” 


THE DEAN OF ST. PAUL’S ON DANTE* 
To Dante students of the present day, Dean Church’s noble 
and scholarlike essay on the great Florentine poet will be no 
less welcome than it was to their predecessors of some forty 
years ago. Though Dante himself spoke of the great work of 
his life as a— 
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Al quale ha posto mane cielo e terra,” 
it is even yet too often regarded as a political epic. Against 
this most erroneous and ignoble view, it is well that the Dean 
of St. Paul’s indignant and eloquent protest should become as 
familiar to the present generation as it was to the last. The 
secret of the Divina Commedia is the trinity in unity of the 
universe, the bond, known even to the cold philosophy of far 
Cathay, that binds heaven, earth, and man into one mighty 
whole. And the purpose that runs through and connects the 
three cantiche is the manifestation, in the grandest vision the 
brain of man ever conceived, of the necessity and beauty of 
this sublime faith. 

To show that such was Dante’s true aim, was the task Dean 
Church undertook. It was not sufficient to examine the poem 
itself. The greatest of the three great epics is “ singular,” as 
the Dean well says, “ for its strong stamp of personal character 
and history.” Nevertheless, it is no personal record; its per- 
sonality is the manifestation of its occasion, not of its essence. 
What that occasion was, we must seek in the pages of the 
annalists of the City of Flowers, G. Villani and Dino Com- 
pagni. The wild anarchy they portray, in language whose 
simplicity and directness testify to the truthfulness of the 
terrible picture, is unexampled in history. There had been a 
time when, in Dante’s words,— 

“In sul paese, ch’ Adisce e Po riga, 
Solea valore e cortesia trovarsi 
Prima che Federigo avesse briga.” 
But long before the grandson of Barbarossa aided the 
Ghibellines to establish their supremacy in Florence, the feud 
had broken out between the Buondelmonti and the Uberti, to 
which M. Taine’s forcible description so well applies of a 
June insurrection protracted over thirty-six years. The anni- 
hilation of the Ghibelline power by Charles of Anjou at 
Benevento, in the year of Dante’s birth, brought no peace to 
the Tuscan city. The victorious Guelfs quarrelled among 
themselves, and the Neri and Bianchi outdid their foregoers 
in the bitterness of their strife, while the struggle had no end 
in view beyond that of mere domination, itself sought mainly 
to glut revenge. Aimless murder stalked the streets. The 
palaces of the nobles were fortresses under constant siege. 
Great signori, such as Corso Donati and Dante’s bosom-friend, 
Guido Cavalcanti, hunted each other round street-corners like 
wild beasts. The first act of Romeo and Juliet, as M. Taine 
has remarked, well depicts the senseless fury of the time; and 
in the sixth canto of the Purgatorio, Dante, in a tone of pro- 
found sadness, contrasts the misery of his native city with its 
former gay and happy life :— 
“ Quell’ anima gentil fu cosi presta, 
Sol per lo dolce suon della sua terra, 
Di fare al cittadin suo quivi festa; 
Ed ora in te non stanno senza guerra 
Li vivi tuoi, e l’un Valtro si rode 
Di quei, ch’ un muro ed una fossa serra.” 
The wild confusion within the walls was a concentrated 
picture of the disorder of the world without,—the cities of 
Northern Italy, raging within, raged in like manner with each 
other; the monarchies of the West were engaged in ceaseless 
dynastic wars, or intrigues ever verging on war; and the 
struggle between Pope and Emperor, between the eccle- 
siastical and the political powers, permeated all Latin 
Christendom with the ferment of discord. It was to such 
a world, a dark and confused scene of inarticulate misery 
and mere vengeful strife, unillumined by a ray of moral 
light, that the great poet brought his sublime message. 
Desperate as the times were, desperate his own lot in life, he 
yet did not despair: to high genius, despair is never other than 
a passing mood. His poem, full of personality as it is, if we 
would apprehend its purport rightly, must in no wise, as 
already observed, be viewed as a personal record. Dante was 
no egoist. The eager, sensitive, studious but genial youth, 
to whom one vision of beauty was a lifelong joy, whose mind 
was attuned by the severest mental labour to the profoundest 
thought of the theologian and the loftiest imagination of the 
poet, never dreamed of standing aloof from humanity. He 
called his great work a Commedia expressly, because its end 
was man’s happiness, happiness to be attained by conformity 
of man’s free-will with the will of God, and in no other way 
—with the will of God who is Love, Love the climax of the 
hundred cantos, as we see in the last line of the Paradiso,— 


“L’Amor che muove ’I Sol e l’altre stelle.” 





With the word stelle, as has often been remarked, each 
cantica ends, doubtless designedly, that the reader, at each 
great pause in the poem, may be led to contemplate the sta 
frontier-sphere of the true Heaven. Thus, the last line of the 
Inferno strikes a note of warning to the unrepentant,— 

“E quindi uscimmo a riveder le stelle,” 
which the denizens of Hell, victims of their own will, would 
never again behold; and the Purgatorio concludes with an 
assertion of the poet’s condition, as that of one who, under the 
guidance of Beatrice standing on the top of the Holy Hill, 
full of hope for those who may be weak, but are not per. 
sistently wicked, was— 

“ Puro e disposto a salire alle stelle.” 
Neither is the Commedia an allegory, though it has allegori. 
cal, just as it has personal and historical passages. It is q 
system of philosophy, built up by one filled with all the science 
of the time, thought out by a theologian, and sung by a poet. 
Dante was not merely a student and a thinker; he took an 
active, even a prominent part in the affairs of his native city, 
and his exile was a lifelong grief to him; fortunately 
so for the world, for otherwise the Commedia would never 
have been written. He was unhappy, not discontented, 
unhappy as he contemplated the misery of his native State, 
imbedded, so to speak, in the misery of Christendom, and saw 
that men would not seek the only sure way out of it,—con. 
formity with the will of God. The wretchedness of the world 
was typified in that of Florence, and the folly of mankind in 
the folly of his fellow-citizens, who had exiled and twice con- 
demned to death one whose clear vision and uprightness of 
soul might well have helped them to retrieve their condition, 
His message was to all the world, but particularly to Italy, 
and most particularly to Florence. The way was open, but 
men would not walk in it; it was the way of obedience to 
God’s will, and it was God’s will that the Kaiser should be 
the Cesar, in reality as well as in name, of the modern world :— 

« Ahi gente, che dovresti esser devota, 

E lasciar seder Cesar nella sella, 

Se bene intendi cid che Dio ti nota!’—(Purg.) 
This was the political remedy, and it was natural that Dante, 
though no Ghibelline at heart or by education, should become 
one in fact. What other way was there of composing the 
infinite discord of the times, save by bringing back in some 
shape the paw Romana and the power to enforce it? Ulti- 
mately, indeed, that was the kind of remedy applied by every 
State to itself. Everywhere the monarch became supreme, 
and the nations were at peace within their borders, and this 
mergence of partisanship in monocracy prepared the way for 
modern liberty. But the revival of the Augustan Empire was 
the dream of the politician ; it was to establish the kingdom of 
God upon earth by bringing men to a sense of the necessity 
and beauty of the divine government, that the theologian 
affronted the horrors of Hell, and clomb the difficult Hill 
whence, under the guidance of the beatified spirit of human 
love, he dared to gaze upon the effulgence of Heaven and the 
glory of the Trinity :— 

“Nella profonda e chiara sussistenza tre giri 
Di tre colori e d’ una contenenza.” 

Such is the substance of the message Dante announced to 
men, at a moment when men stood in sore need of it. In this 
profound study of the great Italian poet, who to the majesty 
of Homer joined the sweetness of Virgil and the faith and 
fervour of St. Augustine, Dante’s fitness for the task of con- 
structing so all-embracing a poetic edifice as the Commedia, 
is set forth by Dean Church with such fullness of knowledge 
and keenness of insight into the nature of the man and the 
character of his circumstance, that we cannot forbear from 
quoting the passage in full :— 

“ As a man of society, his memory is full of its usages, formali- 
ties, graces, follies, fashions—of expressive motions, postures, 
gestures, looks—of music, of handicrafts, of the conversation of 
friends or associates—of all that passes, so transient, yet so keenly 
pleasant or distasteful, between man and man. As a traveller, he 
recalls continually the names and scenes of the world; as a man 
of speculation, the secrets of Nature,—the phenomena of light, the 
theory of the planets’ motions, the idea and laws of physiology. 
As aman of learning, he is filled with the thoughts and recol- 
lections of ancient fable and history; as a politician, with the 
thoughts, prognostications, and hopes of the history of the day ; 
as a moral philosopher, he has watched himself,—he has far and 
wide noted character, discriminated motives, classed good and evil 
deeds. All that the man of society, of travel, of science, of 
learning, the politician, the moralist, could gather, is used at will 





in the great poetic structure all converges to the purpose 
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directed by the intense feeling of the theologian 
"+5 sees the difficult but sure progress of the manifold remedies 
ve the Divine government to their predestined issue ; and over all, 
God and His saints.” r 
Dante can never be a popular poet. His thought is too deep, 
his theme too high. He is probably less read now than in the 
century following his death. Of the three cantiche, the Inferno, 
‘n accordance with man’s curious love of the repulsive, has 
proved the most attractive to men. It is in the vision, too, of 
the sad traveller through the descending and contracting 
circles of Hell, described with such unapproachable power, that 
men seem to find the assurance of due punishment to be 
awarded to wrong-doers,—always an agreeable conviction. It 
ig a mistake, almost an unpardonable one, to regard the 
dreadful torments of the Inferno as mere vendette. Not that 
Dante was exempt from human weaknesses; but his Ligh, 
strong, sweet, and genial nature saved him from trivial and 
ignoble thoughts. It is clear in almost every instance, even 
when the crime punished is an offence against himself, that it 
was the moral character, not the personal aspect of the offence, 
that moved him to pronounce not his own, but God’s sentence. 
To our mind, Dante seems to rise in grandeur as, under the 
guidance of Wisdom personified in Virgil, and Love in 
Beatrice, he climbs the Hill and soars aloft into the very 
presence of God. His earthliness falls from him more and 
more as he leaves behind him in turn the vices of pride, envy, 
anger, sloth, avarice, gluttony, self-indulgence ; hope broadens 
out, the denunciation of sin and the harrowing record of its 
punishment give place to the glowing eulogium of faith and 
virtue, and the ecstatic portrayal of the final happiness of the 
just, until at last language fails even him :— 


“ Oh quanto é corto ’1 dire, e come fioco 
Al mio concetto! e questo a quel, ch’ io vidi, 
E tanto, che non basta a dicer poco.” 
It is, indeed, in the Pwrgaiorio and the Paradiso that the full 
measure of Dante’s poetic genius is shown, and in the Paradiso 
moreamply than in the second cantica. The literary blemishes 
that the Dean of St. Paul sees in the Inferno—forgetting, 
perhaps, that Dante deliberately chose the common Tuscan 
speech that he might the better make known his vision to 
men, toall men, learned and unlearned alike—are absent from 
the other portions of the poem. What can be more exquisite 
than his pictures of Nature—especially of animate nature— 
of the water-birds rising from the shore :— 
“ Come augelli surti di riviera 
Quasi congratulando a lor pasture, 
Fanno di sé or fonda or lunga schiéra ;” 
of the lark seeking repose from its own tumultuous happi- 
ness :— 
“Qual lodoletta, che ’n aere si spazia 
Prima cantando, e poi tace contenta 
Dell’ ultima dolcezza che la sazia;” 
of the mated doves :— 


“Si come quando ’1 colombo si pone 
Presso al compagno, uno e altro pande 
Girando e mormorando l’affezione.” 
The italics are the Dean’s, in whose essay the above passages 
are cited. Many others of equal and of greater beauty are 
there collected, and nearly all are quoted from the second and 
third cantiche. As Dean Church well remarks, light in general 
is Dante’s special and chosen source of poetic beauty. Each 
cantica, as we have already seen, closes with the world stelle ; 
towards the light, Dante’s face and soul are, indeed, ever 
turned, and his poem is a long exhortation to men to turn their 
souls towards that highest Light which is beyond and sustains 
the starry sphere and all the spheres within it. Thus, to quote 
but one of the examples given by Dean Church, as the poet 
passes from the moon’s orbit to the circle of Mercury, the glad- 
ness of his fair guide at meeting him once more is described as 
giving a new brightness to the star :— 
 Quivi la donna mia vid’ io si lieta, 
Come nel lume di quel ciel si mise 
Che pit lucente se ne fe’ il Pianeta, 
E se la stella si cambid, e rise 
In the Purgatorio and Paradiso, this joy in light is, indeed, 
everywhere manifest, and is a proof, if one were wanting, 
that Dante’s was no gloomy, revengeful, or ascetic nature, 
but a warm human soul, filled with a sense of delight 
in the world around him, and with hopeful sympathy with his 
kind, merciless only, under the theology of his day, towards 
the wilful and unrepentant worker of woe to men and 
contemner of God. In the splendid passage in the last canto 
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of the Purgatorio, quoted by Dean Church, where “ Dante 
after years of forgetfulness and sin, sees Beatrice 
in glory, and hears his name, never but once pronounced 
during the vision, from her lips,” we have, perhaps, the 
fullest revelation of his deep sense of the beauty of light; but 
the passage is too long for quotation. Upon the gradual 
heightening of the moral grandeur and beauty of the vision as 
the poet mounts heavenwards, Dean Church hardly, perhaps, 
lays sufficient stress. It was part of Dante’s purpose to lead 
from the horror of sin to the glory of righteousness, and it is 
in the Paradiso alone that the real unity of his conception is 
unfolded. Until the Paradiso has been studied, the full force 
and truth cannot be perceived of the Dean’s eloquent words : 
—“No one ever measured the greatness of man in all its 
forms with so true and yet with so admiring an eye, and with 
such glowing hope, as he who also portrayed so awfully man’s 
littleness and vileness.” 

Dante’s ample nature had a stern side, and for human folly 
and error he had little tenderness. But is it not too harsh a 
view of the worst extravagances of the Inferno to say, as the 
Dean does, that no parallel could be found to them except 
among the lowest order of poets? Dante never lost sight of 
his great end, the reformation of Man; and the blemishes of 
the Commedia, which must be considered from the point of 
view of his intention, are but the shadows of the darkness out 
of which this supreme genius emerged, like the morning sun, 
to bring new light and life to men. 





MONSEIGNEUR DE MERODE.* 


Tue Life of Xavier de Mérode, Almoner, and for a time War 
Minister of Pius IX., the brother-in-law and, in a sense, also 
the disciple of Montalembert, deserved to be written by so 
enthusiastic a biographer as Monseigneur Besson; and Mon- 
seigneur Besson’s memoir deserved translation into English, 
and, it must be added, into somewhat more flexible English 
than Lady Herbert’s. First a soldier, next a priest, always a 
saint, and to the last at heart a pure-minded and high-spirited 
schoolboy, De Mérode was perhaps the best of the little band of 
soldiers of the Cross and of fortune who gathered round the 
late Pope, and supported him in his non posswmus policy and 
in his final struggle for the Temporal Power against Garibaldi 
and Victor Emanuel. He had not Antonelli’s somewhat 
crooked ability, but he was in all respects a much better 
man. He was not perhaps so much eitber of a soldier or of 
a fanatic as his friend Lamoriciére, but he was more of a man 
of the world, and more of an optimist. The able author of 
Souvenirs de Rome, photographed him admirably when he 
said :— 

“He is both a hero and a saint, with a peculiar and remarkable 

face which it is impossible to forget when one has once seen him, 
Add to this, theological theories pushed perhaps to an extreme, 
struggling in his brain with a modern spirit, as if two different per- 
sons were in the same body, and he seems at one and the same time 
a Spanish Inquisitor, a brilliant French officer, and a loyal Belgian 
Gitizem. ..... To see him sleeping on a board, passing his 
winters without a fire, rushing into every corner of Rome, reforming 
the prisons, founding endless charitable institutions, building 
barracks, setting up fountains, and the like, one says to oneself 
that Monseigneur de Mérode is, in all Rome, the only true friend 
of real progress.” 
And “one says to oneself,” after reading this book, that the 
indomitable and hopeful champion of Papal pessimism was 
either born three centuries after his proper time, or should 
have stuck to his original profession of soldier, which he took 
to on the advice of his brother-in-law, Montalembert. He 
might have made a second Bayard, or a more refined Dunois. 

Xavier de Mérode was born in Belgium in 1820, and died in 
Rome in 1874. His life, therefore, although it embraced all 
the sieges of Rome by Garibaldi, may be described as a 
short, and we had almost added a merry one. The earlier 
chapters of Monseigneur Besson’s book are the pleasantest 
reading in it. Xavier was born in the odour of sanctity, in the 
best Roman Catholic sense. His father, Count Félix de 
Mérode, was a fervent Catholic and a Belgian patriot who 
had married into the great French Catholic family of 
Grammont; indeed, Xavier’s grandmother, the Marquise de 
Grammont, had a greater influence on his mind than any one, 
his brother-in-law, Montalembert, not excepted. Montalembert 
visited this happy family at their chateau of Villersexel, by 


* Frederick Francis Xavier de Mérode, Minister and Almoner to Pius IX., 
Archbishop of Melitensis: his Life and Works. By Monseigneur Besson, Bishop 
of Nimes. Translated into English by Lady Herbert, London: W. H. Allen and 
Oo. 1887. 
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way of relief from his arduous work as a politician and lay 
theologian in France, and has embodied his sentiments 
regarding it in a letter, a portion of which we cannot refrain 
from reproducing :— 

“You cannot fancy a more delightful family gathering than we 

have here. We are often fifteen at dinner, all full of love and 
affection towards one another, full of gaiety and freedom; above 
all full of sympathy on all religious and political questions, which, 
being discussed without a shade of bitterness, are interesting 
to the last degree. This large family party is presided over by 
the Marquis de Grammont, who is seventy years of age, and who 
has preserved all the exquisite grace and courtesy of the old school 
while faithful to the ideas of 1789, which makes him a worthy 
brother-in-law to General de Lafayette. Then there is his wife, née 
De Noailles, of the same age as himself, all of whose moments are 
consecrated to the relief and education of the poor in the neigh- 
bourhood, and to the care of her own home. Both are the most 
amiable heads of a family one ever saw, and the least exacting, 
not choosing to be either cared for or accompanied, leaving every- 
body free to do as they like, and only living for the happiness of 
others. Afterwards comes the eldest son of the house, married to 
Malle. de Crillon ; then M. de Mérode, my father-in-law, the most 
honest man I ever met with, whose every thought, word, and deed, 
has but one object,—the good of the Church and of his neighbour. 
He is perfectly adored in this country, where he always lived till 
the Belgian Revolution. Last of all is my mother-in-law, the 
faithful inheritor of her mother’s virtues, and also her almoner. 
One and all follow in the same steps, and are equally beloved. 
You can fancy how delicious it is for me to enjoy the love of my 
wife not only téte-d-téte, but in the bosom of a family where every- 
thing responds to the feelings in our two hearts. I must confess 
that, until now, I never guessed what could be the noble and 
salutary influence of a family so profoundly Christian as this one 
in a country like ours, and especially in these days.” 
Under the “direction ” of such a family, Kaxier de Mérode 
could not help growing up a good boy,—although he was also 
a mischievous one, endowed with a biting wit. He was an in- 
corrigible practical joker, and a thorn in the flesh of the 
teachers at the various colleges where he was educated. Here 
is a typical story :—‘ One of the masters was one day giving 
the students a meditation on the ingratitude of men towards 
God, and expressed himself as follows : ‘I give a bone to a dog— 
he is grateful,and loves me. God gives us his Blood, and we are 
indifferent to Him—ungrateful creatures that we are! Learn 
our duty from a beast.’ ‘Yes, yes! that’s just it’—[could 
not Lady Herbert, without straining a point, have rendered 
this, ‘that’s just what we are doing ’?]|—exclaimed Xavier, and 
all the boys repeated it in chorus.” Yet there was nothing 
irreverent in Xavier; he was always ready to use his wit, and 
even his fists, against impertinent “ freethinkers.” 

Xavier entered the Belgian military service while yet a boy, 
and lived in garrison at Brussels. Tiring of such monotonous 
life, he took Montalembert’s advice, and having asked permis- 
sion of the King of the Belgians, he joined the French army 
in Algiers, under Marshal Bugeaud, and so distinguished him- 
self that he received special notice from his commander. In 
North Africa, also, he came to know and to appreciate— 
perhaps too highly—his comrade in the subsequent agony 
of the Papacy, General Lamoriciére. He returned to 
Belgium, embarrassed though not unduly elated, with 
congratulations. But a variety of circumstances, more 
especially the death of his loving step-mother, induced him to 
give up the military for the clerical profession. So in October, 
1847, he left for Rome to study for the priesthood, deciding to 
join the Secular Clergy. Revolution was beginning there, 
and afforded Xavier, who elected to face its dangers, more than 
one opportunity of showing his courage and soldierly qualities. 
In particular, when the dethronement of the Pope had been 
decided upon by the Revolutionary Government in 1848, and 
Pius IX. answered by a sentence of excommunication, Mérode 
got hold of the Bull, “gave a pot of paste to a workman who 
followed him, and in the middle of the day posted up the ex- 
communication on the doors of the Basilicas and of all the 
public buildings of Rome.” His Belgian nationality did not 
prevent him from being thrown into prison. So well known 
did Mérode become for his active work on behalf of the 
Church, even in the comparatively minor capacity of Mili- 
tary Chaplain, that when, on the Pope’s returning to Rome, 
Mérode presented himself to him, to ask his benediction before 
returning to Belgium, Pio Nono said,—*I will keep you and 
make you my cameriere segreto participente.” From this time 
forward, Mérode became personally associated with the Pope, 
and remained in his service till the day of his death. 

The account given by Monseigneur Besson of the life of 
Xavier de Mérode during the period—very nearly a quarter of 
a century—in which he acted as, after Cardinal Antonelli, 





the Pope’s right-hand man, is eminently interesting, althou h 
it cannot be said to throw much fresh light on < 
history of the Papacy during its most trying time 80 
far, at all events, as the present century is concerned 
Xavier was not a great theologian or ecclesiastic; we can 
hardly picture him brooding over such a problem ag that 
of Papal Infallibility. He does not appear to have eyer 
questioned the doctrines of the Church, any more than he 
ever faltered in his clannish personal loyalty. Whatever he 
did—whether it was relieving the poor, or preserving the 
Catacombs from profanation—he did with his whole heart 
and soul. When, after the final defeat of Lamoricitre, 
whom he had summoned to Rome to organise a Papal 
Army, he acted as War Minister, to be ultimately dis. 
missed at the instance of France, he built a barrack, 
eighty métres long, fifty deep, and thirty high. «ff 
was arranged on the most careful hygienic principles, with 
dormitories for one thousand beds, and covered walls for 
mancuvres in wet weather, the walls being built of tufa and 
bricks. It was built in ten months, and some hundreds of men, 
both civil and military, were employed on it. The cannon on 
September 20th, 1870, beat in vain on those walls, and scarcely 
left a trace. The whole cost was only 430,000 frances.” He 
was once described as “ the great Minister of a small State;” 
but during one portion of his life, he might, with at least equal 
accuracy, have been described as a great General with no 
army to speak of. How comes it that hopeless causes almost 
invariably attract to their defence spirits like Xavier de 
Mérode, who never cease to hope, and never believe that all is 
lost ? 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
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Among the Cape Kaffrs. By E. Glanville. (Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co.)—A couple of stories of Cape life. The first, “On the 
Border,” the story of a Kaffir raid, is well told, with a slight touch 
of romance. “ Ukutwasa” is a somewhat weird tale of a haunted 
cave and evil spirit, and the adventures of two men therein. In 
both, the course of true love runs fairly smooth, and the plots, 
though slight, are sufficient to support two very pleasant sketches 
of border life. The first is decidedly the best, the Hottentot 
“Hendrik” being a well-drawn and interesting character, con- 
taining a curious mixture of superstition and courage. 

Tuscan Studies and Sketches; By Leader Scott. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.)—Tuscan art; literature, as represented by the Laurentian 
Library of Florence; early attempts at organ-building; old 
Florentine furniture and tapestry, are among the subjects of this 
volume. It contains also some very bright and lively sketches of 
life,—of a vintage festival, for instance, which a great lady holds 
on one of her family estates, of Italian manners at the sea-bathing 
resorts, of rustic habits and customs, as in “ A Mountain Funeral.” 
Altogether, we have here the work of a keen and kindly observer 
of men and things. A similar work, though taking us to very 
different scenes, is The New Paris Sketch-Book. By J.G. Alger. (W. 
H. Allen and Co.)—* Manners, Men, Institutions,” is the second 
title of the volume. Under the first head we have some curious 
particulars about Parisian ways of living, and some remarkable 
Parisian statistics. The number of strangers in Paris is surprising. 
There are more than two hundred thousand, of whom no small 
proportion is English, though there are not so many English as 
there were five-and-twenty years ago. Many of these are poor, a 
not unfrequent cause of poverty being the repudiation of English 
wives by Frenchmen who have married them without parental con- 
sent. (The present writer may mention, by-the-way, the strange 
fact that he found at a small gathering of London incumbents that 
most were ignorant of this provision of the French law, and would 
have married a Frenchman to an English bride without making 
any inquiry. Such ignorance is nothing less than culpable.) 
Among the sketches of “‘ Men,” we have MM. Grévy, Lesseps, Jules 
Ferry, Ernest Renan, but not the hero of the day, Boulanger- 
Under the head of “ Institutions,” come descriptions of Parlia- 
ment, the Municipality, elections, journalism, &c. Altogether, 
this is a pleasant, readable book. 

Two books by the late Mr. J. Fulford Vicary, author of that 
charming story, “A Danish Parsonage,’ may be mentioned 
together,—Saga Time (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.), and Olav the 
King, and Olav, King and Martyr (W. H. Allen and Co.)—Mr. 
Vicary was an expert in Scandinavian matters, past and present, 
and these contributions to the history of the Northmen are valuable. 
Saga Timeis avery careful and even minute account of the manners 
and customs of the Northmen, their life and literature, their 
religion, their social habits. It also gives a general account 
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of the writers of the Sagas, and a special description and analysis 
of the Vélsungasaga. In the second book (which, indeed, was 
published before the other), a historical subject of some little 
difficulty is handled in an interesting monograph. Olav the King 
fell in the Battle of Svold, in fight with the Danes under Svend 
Forkbeard, the Swedes under Oluf Svensker, and the Norwegian 
following of Erik Jarl. He jumped from the deck of his ship, 
when the fight went against him, and was never seen again. Olav 
the Saint fell at Sticklestead thirty years after. 

Appleton’s Cyclopedia of American Biography. Edited by James 
Grant Wilson and John Fiske. Vol. II., Grinnell—Lockwood. 
(D. Appleton, New York.)—This work is proceeding with a rapidity 
which promises to bring it to a conclusion within a desirably short 
time. Our readers must understand that “ American” includes 
eminent or notorious personages in both of the American continents. 
Hence, the scope of the book is considerable. Among the more 
notable articles in this volume are “ Nathaniel Hawthorn,” by 
G. W. Curtis ; “ Lafayette” and “The Lee Family,” by Professor 
Fiske; “Abraham Lincoln,” by Colonel John Hay; “'Thomas 
Jefferson,” by James Parton; and “ Henry Hudson,” by General 
J. M. Read. Living persons of eminence are included,—a practice 
of which it is difficult to approve except on the ground of its 
saving a supplement. The portraits which accompany many of 
the notices are a valuable feature. 

Gabrielle: or, Worth the Winning. By Mrs. John M. Bradshaw. 
(W. H. Allen and Co.)—Two motherless children are adopted by 
two ladies, and we are invited in this story to see what becomes 
of them under the different circumstances in which they are 
brought up. One is treated in a rational way, the other is spoilt; 
aad they naturally show the effects of their training when the 
time of trial comes. The trial is applied by an unworthy lover, 
who is attracted by the charms of one sister, and the wealth of 
the other. There is something unreal in the circumstances of the 
story. Plots of this kind have had their day, and writers, if they 
are wise, will discard them. In spite of her subject, Mrs. Brad- 
shaw attains a certain measure of success ; but she has done better 
things than this. 

Doris Cheyne. By Annie S. Swan. (Oliphant, Anderson, and 
Ferrier, Edinburgh.)—A family which loses at one blow its head 
aad its wealth, has to make a struggle for existence. This is the 
plot of the tale; and the heroine, Doris Cheyne, one of the five 
daughters, manages to keep her mother, her sisters, and herself till 
the wheel of fortune comes round again. Such a story is common 
enough, and rarely ends as happily as Miss Swan’s history of the 
Cheyne family. In consideration of the final result, the story 
should have been made more impressive by misfortunes more dis- 
heartening and more accentuated. And then the principal per- 
sonage, Doris Cheyne, does not interest us as much as she should. 
Even Mrs. Cheyne, unpleasantly as she behaves, and worldly and 
selfish as she is, is a much more natural type than that which the 
writer has taken so much trouble to define. 

Life of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. By Eric S. Robertson. 
(Walter Scott.)—Mr. Robertson tells the story of Longfellow’s 
life—a story, indeed, easily told—sufficiently well, and readers 
who have not leisure for the bulky volumes of the poet’s brother, 
will do well to have recourse to this book, with its reasonable 
compass of something less than two hundred pages. But we do 
not find ourselves always in agreement with Mr. Robertson’s 
criticism, nor can we invariably approve his taste. It is legitimate 
to see in “ Hyperion ” a certain mawkishness, but it is needlessly 
offensive to follow this criticism up by the remark that “had 
Longfellow written only ‘Hyperion,’ we should have suspected 
him of being a man with a tendency to paw his friends; a man 
who lacked fist and grip.” This is a kind of slang which should 
be banished from the vocabulary of criticism as speedily as 
possible. We think, again, that Mr. Robertson does not do 
justice to Longfellow’s humour. It is shown not unfrequently, 
and of a delicate quality, both in “The Spanish Student ” and in 
“The Golden Legend.” Mr. Robertson treats this latter in a too 
matter-of-fact way. In a drama of fancy, we need not inquire 
whether or no Elsie ought to have gone with Prince Henry without 
achaperon. We fancy that the first person singular, as used in 
the Latin voices of the bells, is according to precedent. Mr. 
Robertson quotes a fine speech from “The Spanish Student,” 
which he rightly praises; but surely he is quite wrong when he 
says Shakespeare would not “have put stony tears in congealéd 
eyes.” This may not be in Shakespeare’s best manner, but that 
it closely resembles one of Shakespeare’s manners can hardly be 
denied. 

English History from Contemporary Writers : Strongbow’s Conquest 
of Ireland. Edited by F. P. Barnard, M.A. (D. Nutt.)—Mr. 
Barnard has drawn from many sources, both English and Irish. 
Roger of Howden, Gervase of Canterbury, and William of New- 
bury may be mentioned as among the former, while “The Annals 





of the Four Masters,” “The Annals of Clarmacnoise,” may re- 
present the latter. Of course, Giraldus Cambrensis is the chief 
authority employed. His famous picture of Henry II., with its 
unflattering, photographic fidelity, is included among Mr. Barnard’s 
extracts. The volume quite keeps up the interest of the series to 
which it belongs. 

Heraldry in England. By Edward H. Renton. (Wyman and 
Sons.)—Mr. Renton briefly explains in this volume the system of 
English heraldry, and explains, with the help of illustrations, the 
terms which it uses. An index and glossary complete the work, 
which supplies, in a moderate compass, such information as a 
beginner may require. 

Mellony. By Abel Pallion. (Remington and Co.)—Mellony, an 
orphan, goes to live with her four aunts, and consequently leads a 
somewhat uninteresting life, until, when conveying an invalided 
aunt to a warmer climate, there seems a chance of her getting 
married. This auspicious event does not, however, come off, and 
she goes home to become a successful schoolmistress, married just 
before the book closes. We cannot say that any of the characters 
inspire any but the most lukewarm interest, Mellony possessing, 
perhaps, the most defined outline of a character, though it is a most 
decidedly unprepossessing one. Is it right to speak of a gentle- 
man’s suicide as being consequent on the failure of a bank? Do 
bankers always commit suicide on the failure of their business ? 

Some National and Board School Reforms. By Lord Brabazon. 
(Longmans.)—The Earl of Meath, better known by the title which 
he bears on the title-page, has collected a number of papers con- 
tributed by himself and others at various times to periodicals and 
newspapers, speeches made, addresses delivered, &c. They are 
divided under two heads,—‘ Physical and Industrial Training,” 
and “ Technical and Industrial Training.” Among the names of 
contributors, we may mention Mr. S. Smith, M.P., Mr. E. Chad- 
wick, Sir Philip Magnus, and Professor Huxley. Miss Headon 
writes of “Industrial Training for Girls,” and Miss F. L. Calder 
of “‘ Cookery in Elementary Schools.” This is altogether a volume 
full of interesting matter. 

London of To-Day. By Charles Eyre Pascoe. (Sampson Low 
and Co.)—This, a fourth edition, with an increased number of 
illustrations, really forms most interesting reading, both for 
foreigners and natives, and especially for Londoners, who are so 
proverbially ignorant of their own city. London is large; but 
there is no excuse for an ignorance of the Tower. Yet when Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre took down five hundred Members of the Houses of 
Lords and Commons, he found that some four hundred had never 
seen the interior of England’s most famous fortress. The 
acquaintance which their ancestors have had with its gloomy 
precincts had sufficed for their descendants. 


Chambers’s Encyclopedia. A new edition. Vol. I, “A” to 
“Beaufort.” (W. and R. Chambers.)—This Encyclopedia was 
completed just twenty years ago. It has been revised from time 
to time. Now a wholly new edition is published. Much has been 
rewritten, and the rest revised. The result will be, if we may 
judge from the volume before us, a highly useful work of reference 
contained in a moderate compass and purchasable at a reasonable 
price. We hope to notice the work on some future occasion at 
greater length, and meanwhile commend it to the consideration of 
our readers. A student of average resources could not have a 
more convenient “ Dictionary of Universal Knowledge.” 

The Dusantes. By Frank R. Stockton. (Sampson Low and Co.) 
—This “Sequel to the Casting-away of Mrs. Leeks and Mrs. 
Aleshine,” appeared, as did that amusing story, in the Century 
Magazine. The “ Dusantes,” it will be remembered, were the 
owners of the curious island on which the two Yankee ladies were 
cast away. The sequel is scarcely as good as that which it follows 
—sequels seldom are—but it makes good reading. Mr. Enderton’s 
egotism is the most entertaining thing in the story; but it isa 
drawback that he is the father of the amiable Ruth, and there is 
a certain feeling of uneasiness when he makes himself odious. 


Brotherhood. By David McLaren Morrison. (Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co.)—We cannot call this “study from life” a happy effort. 
It contains very little of that “inward culture” which the writer 
urges, and too much slang, and, we must say, is sometimes some- 
what coarse. It is a great pity such a book was written, and a 
still greater pity that it was published. 

Index to Shakspere. By E.M.O’Connor. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co.)—Miss O’Connor claims for her “Index” that it combines 
the perfections of various preceding indexes, and not their imper- 
fections. Even if we allow such a result to have been attained, 
there still remains much that is similar to them and much that is 
superfluous. Those who really pretend to study Shakespeare, 
should not require a dictionary of phrases and topics to quicken 
an inefficient memory. To us, those portions of her “ Index” which 
are due to others, such as estimates of characters, the histories of 
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the dramas, and the construction of the plots, appear to possess 
most value. It is these extracts which serve to relieve the 
monotony of an index partly verbal and partly topical. 

My Hundred Swiss Flowers. By Mary A. Pratten. (W. H. 
Allen and Co.)—One can hardly conceive a more healthy and 
delightful occupation than botanising in the Alps. And those who 
are so inclined will find Miss Pratten’s guide a great help. On 
the cover and frontispiece is the beautiful rhododendron, or 
Alpen rose, not to be confounded with the Alpine rose, which has 
a deep red colour. Other beautiful flowers are the Androsace 
Hurii, Lychnis Alpina, Gentiana Bavarica, Ornithogalum Nutaus, 
and the ornate Lilium Bulbiferum. The splendid colour of the 
Androsace and the Gentian seems heightened by proximity of 
snow. Among interesting varieties, we may mention Paris quadri- 
folia, the False Ranunculus, and the Saxifrage. The Narcissus 
Poeticus, says Miss Pratten, blooms so early in the spring as to be 
seen by few tourists. Last, but not least, the Edelweiss, certainly 
the most famous and distinct of Swiss flowers, with its curious 
bracteas resembling petals cut out of white flannel. The pursuit 
of the Edelweiss is not attended by such dangers as one might 
suppose from the halo of romance which surrounds it. Swiss 
flowers should be certainly protected, and no roots allowed to 
leave the country. 
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may eg Board of Works (The), 8vo. 
Moss (J. E. E.), A Season in Sutherland, er 8vo} 
Osborne (D.), Spell of Ashtaroth, er aes 
Payn (J.), Mystery of Mirbridge, 3 vols. er 8v: 
Rogers (C.), Threads of Thought, cr 8vo 
Romance of the Recusants, by the Author of 
Russell (G.), Fragments from Many Fables, 12mo 
Sadlier (J.), Old House, by Boyne, cr 8vo .. 
Shakespeare, the “‘ Henry Irving,” Vol. III., 4to 
Sidney (P.), Astrophel and Stella, edited by A. Pollar 
Smith (A. 8.), Holiday Recreations, cr 8vo . 
Stanhope (W.), A Martyr to Pride, cr 8vo 

Stephen (Ht), Law of Malicious Prosecution, cr 8vo . 


ee & Hall) 
.. (Stevens & Sens) 5, 

...(Remington) 12/0 
Financial News) 2/0 
Macmillan) 4/6 























Taylor (R. V.), Yorkshire Anecdotes, Vol. II., cr 8vo .. 

Todhunter (J.), The Banshee, and other Poems, cr 8vo ... ... (CO. K, Paul / 
Waugh (A.), Newdigate Prize ‘Poem: Gordon in "Africa, 8vo ...... “(Shnpton 1/6 
Warren (G. W.), Hymns and Tunes at St. Thomas’s, New York......(S. Low) 5/0 
Webster (W. B.), The Book of Bee-Keeping, cr 8V0 ....cscssessesseseseses U. Gah ae 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, Book III., by J. Marshall, 12mo (Oxford tins Press) 2/6 
Yate (C, E. 3 Northern | Afghanistan, BYD cies puasnebsbayeassensuehi (W. Blackwood) 18/0 

DEATH. 


JEvons.—On the 28th ult., at St. Ann’s Hill, Virginia Water, William Edgar 
Jevons, - 51, 








| IMPAIRED © VISION. 


The general method of testing the sight is completely 
erroneous, No distinction is made between old sight and long 
sight; no correction is made for astigmatism, though it is of 
common occurrence; and no trial is made of the eyes separ- 
ately for unequal vision. Unsightly spectacles are given when 
light and elegant folders would be in every way more beneficial, 
simply because folders are more difficult to fit, As a result 
people dread having to wear glasses at all, and postpone using 
them until they have seriously strained their sight. Those who 
try Browning’s Method of Suiting the Sight experience im- 
mediate relief, as can be proved by hundreds of unsolicited 
testimonials. No charge for consultation, Particulars of suit-. 
ing the sight by correspondence sent free. 





OUR 
EYES. 








' JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C 


The SUMMER NUMBER of the ARGOSY, 


NOW READY, at all Bookstalls and Booksellers’, price 6d. 


The SUMMER NUMBER of the ARGOSY, |. 
NOW READY. Conrents:— Antrpatuy, by Katherine 
Carr. Illustrated —A Werrx on THE NorroLk Broaps, by 
Charles W. Wood, F.R.G.S., Author of “ Letters from 
Majorca.” Ilustrated.—Onr ‘Mipsummer Nieut, by Joyce 
Darrell—Down To Our Town.—GRazIELLA.—ExXPIATION, 
by C. J. Langston.—Porpy, by G. B. Stuart. 

PRICE SIXPENCE. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 8 New Burlington Street, W. 

















“| IBERTY” “KARASHMA” WOVEN 


| MUSLIN in “ Liberty” Colours and al} 
ART | 


Shades. 
FABRICS. 


Price from 1s to 7s 6d per yard, 
Beantiful and Inexpensive, 


54 to 72 inches wide. 
‘ne Sica Ga NEW PATTERNS POST-FREBR, 
LIBERTY & CO. 


joy the ed =} REGENT STREET, W, 
OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA. SERVICES, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 





Manufactory, Birmingham, 








Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGER, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK, 


B. HUNTER, M.D., &c. 
Physicians 308, Ga G. OORKHILL, M.B., 
M.R.C.S. Eng. (Resident), 


Turkish, Russian, and other Baths. Covered 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, Ac. 

Terms—24 to 4 guineas a week. 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS, 


HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY'’S. 


MATLOCK. 








LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 








REAT YARMOUTH GRAMMAR and COMMERCIAL 


SOHOOL. 

The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of this School will be VACANT at the close of the 
present School term in JULY next. 

By the Charity Commissioners’ Scheme the Head-Master must be a Commnni- 
cant of the Church of England. 

Applications from Graduates of a University, accompanied by not more than 
four testimonials (16 copies required, printed preferred), together with names 
and addresses of three Referees, should be sent previous to June 16th, 1888, to the 
undersigned, T. A. RISING, Solicitor, 

Great Yarmouth, 
Clerk to the Trustees, 
from whom all particulars may be obtained. 


TE. LUCE, LAUSANNE.— Miss WILLS, late Head- 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 

HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Principal Subjects taken:—French, German, 
Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
EGHAM, SURREY. 


PrincipaAL—Miss BISHOP. 


The MICHAELMAS TERM will BEGIN on OCTOBER 2nd. Students must be 
over 17 years of age at date of entry, and must pass an entrance examination, 
unless they have already passed an examination accepted as equivalent. The 
charge for board, lodging, and tuition is £30 a term (11 weeks). 

For Prospectus and further information, apply to 

J. L. CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary. 
OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE WOMEN. 

The following ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, tenable for two years, will be 
OFFERED for COMPETITION at an EXAMINATION to be held on JULY 4th, 
5th, and 6th :—One Scholarship of £50 a year, and Two Scholarships of £30 a year 








for WOMEN, 











for 





each, 
Twelve Foundation Scholarships of the annual value of £30, tenable for two 
—_ will be offered for competition in July, 1889, to students who shall then 
ave been a year in residence. 
For Forms of Entry and further particulars, apply to 
J. L. CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SIX SCHOLARSHIPS of the 
Value—Four of £50, One of £30, One of £20, tenable for four years, will 
be OFFERED for COMPETITION by EXAMINATION commencing JUNE 
6th, 1888. Candidates must have been under 14 on January Ist, 1888, 
For further particulars, apply, WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 








ANCING COLLEGE.—The EXAMINATION for OPEN 
EXHIBITIONS will be held on JUNE 29th in London, and at Lancing, 
Clifton, and Exeter.—For particulars, address Dr, SANDERSON, Lancing 


College, Shoreham. 
"= CASTLE, 
HEApD-MASTER, 


Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A., St. John’s Coll., Camb., and Old Marlburian. 





near TOTTENHAM. 








Boys worked as private pupils for any Class or Pass Examination, 
In Lower School, preparation (if required) for any Public School. 


HELTENHAM LADIES’ COLLEGE. 


APPLICATIONS for the PEARCE SC! SCHOLARSHIP, value about £30 per 
aunum, should be sent to the SECRETARY by SEPTEMBER R lst. It is tenable 
by the Daughter of an Officer in the Army who is in need of pecuniary assistance. 


PEN SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SCIENCE, of 
the value of 125 guineas and £60, are awarded annually in OCTOBER at 
ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, Albert Embankment, 8.E. 
For particulars, apply to the MEDICAL SECRE TARY. 
W. M. ORD, Dean. 
R, W. REID, Vice- Dean. 
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RISH EXHIBITION, IN LONDON, 1888. 
RISH EXHIBITION, (ee KENSINGTON. 
| onan EXHIBITION. 


PENS MONDAY NEXT, JUNE 4ru, FOR FIVE 
MONTHS. 
| ‘ome EXHIBITION. 


TRUSTEES, 


Alfred de Rothschild, Esq. (Bank of England). 

R. Ruthven Pym, Esq. (Coutts and Co.) 

Wilfrid A Bevan, Esq. (Barclay, Bevan, and Co.) 
Henry F. Slattery, Esq. (The National Bank, Limited). 


Executive Councit, 
| The Earl of Leitrim. 
Sir John Lubbock, Bart, M.P. 
Justin McCarthy, Esq., M.P. 
The Marquis of Ormonde, 
John H. Raffety, Esq. 
Lord Arthur Hill, M.P. Sir Charles A. Russell, Q.C., M.P. 
The Earl of Lathom, P.C. The Duke of Westminster, K.G. 


Honorary SEcRETARY—Lord ARTHUR Hit, M.P. 
Orrices—CONNAUGHT MANSIONS, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


The Duke of Abercorn, C.B. 

Lord Charles Beresford, M.P, 

Sir Robert N. Fowler, Bart., M.P. 
Herbert Gladstone, Esq., M.P. 
Ernest Hart, Esq. 


HE ITALIAN EXHIBITION, 
WEST BROMPTON, EARL’S COURT, AND WEST KENSINGTON. 
PATRON. 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF ITALY. 
HON, PRESIDENT, 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE CROWN PRINCE OF ITALY. 
DrrEcToR-GENERAL, 
JOHN R. WHITLEY, Esq. 
PRESIDENT OF THE ENGLISH RECEPTION COMMITTEE. 
Colonel J. T. NORTH. 
PRESIDENT OF THE ITALIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 
Cav. L. BONACINA, 

















RISH EXHIBITION. 
PRODUCTS AND MANUFACTURES OF IRELAND. 
IRISH ARTS AND ANTIQUITIES. 


RISH EXHIBITION. 
TexTILE FABRICS IN PROCESS OF MANUFACTURE, 
Foop Propvucts in ALL Forms, 


rs EXHIBITION, 


MopELs OF Suirs, FisHina Gear, 
Mopet Dairy in Fut, Work. 


RISH EXHIBITION, 


PEDIGREE Kerry Cows. 
Irish Hacks AND HunNTERS. 











re EXHIBITION. 

Lapres’ Fancy Farr. 
CompLeTE IRISH VILLAGE, WITH INDUSTRIAL OCCU PANTS. 
RISH EXHIBITION. 

PEASANT WORKERS AND ATTENDANTS IN NATIONAL CHARACTERISTIC 

CostuME. 

BuaRNEY CASTLE. 
RISH EXHIBITION. 

CasueL RounpD ToweER AND CROMLECHS, 

Tue Lotestone Cave, with Irish Ferns AND Dripprina WELL. 


RISH EXHIBITION. 


BALLYHOOLEY. RAILWAY AND ToBOBOGGANING, 














RISH EXHIBITION. 
MopEL FARMYARD AND MARKET FOR Darry Propvce, 
Fisa CULTURE. 


RISH EXHIBITION. 
ScuTcHING, SPINNING, AND WEAVING FLAX BY NaTIVE WORKERS. 
BEE AND S1LK InNbusTRIEs. 


RISH EXHIBITION. 
INCUBATORS AND PouLtry REARING. 
Irish REFRESHMENT Bars. 


RISH EXHIBITION. 
CoMPLETE MusIcAL ARRANGEMENTS. 
THE BANDS OF THE RoyYAL INNISKILLING FUSILIERS AND THE CoNn- 
NAUGHT RANGERS, BY PERMISSION OF THE COMMANDING OFFICERS, 


RISH EXHIBITION. 
Will be OPENED at 11.30 on MONDAY NEXT, June 4th. 
ApMIssion, Five SHILLINGS. 
Other Days, ONE SHILLING. 


Season TIcKETS, ONE GUINEA, 

















Special Arrangements with all Railways, 


[@s8 EXHIBITION, | inte KENSINGTON. 














PREPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Miss BRAHAM, Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours, late Head- 
Mistress of the Preparatory Classes, North London Collegiate School for Girls, 
RECEIVES BOYS to EDUCATES, giving them every Home care and comfort, 
combined with a High-class Education, to fit them for entrance to any of the 
Public Schools. 

Reference permitted to Miss Buss, North London Collegiate School for Girls, 
Camden Road, N.W.; Charles Schwann, Esq., M.P., Didsbury, Manchester. 

For further particulars, address Miss BRAHAM, Inglenook, Dorking. 











A CLERGYMAN can highly recommend a GERMAN 
FAMILY of good birth where Girls will meet with every Educational 
Advantage. Highest references.—Apply to Rev. A. S. AGLEN, Alyth, Perthshire. 


CHOUL-SHIP ‘CONWAY,’ formerly H.M.S. ‘ Nile,’ 90 
Guns, Liverpool.--For TRAINING YOUNG GENTLEMEN to become 
OFFICERS inthe MERCHANT SERVICE. Patroness, her Majesty the QUEEN, 
who gives annually a Gold Medal to be competed for, Appointments are given 
yearly as Midshipmen, R.N., and R.N.R., by the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty.—Apply, Captain A. T, MILLER, R.N., as above. 





T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
For Prospectus, apply t the SECRETARY, LLA Scheme, the Universit 
Pg Boag 5 pply to the , L.L.A, eme, the University, 





























HE ITALIAN EXHIBITION— 
The most valuable and varied COLLECTION of ITALIAN SCULPTURE 
and PAINTINGS EVER EXHIBITED. 
HE ITALIAN EXHIBITION— 
MAGNIFICENT DISPLAY of ITALIAN INDUSTRIES. 

HE ITALIAN EXHIBITION — 
The HUNTING TENT, &c., of H.M. the late KING of ITALY. 
ali ITALIAN EXHIBITION — 
Scenes from Italy—-ROME IN LONDON, 

HE ET ALIAN EXHIBITION— 
Roman Market-Place, Roman Forum, Colosseum, and Palace of the Ceresars. 
—"* ITALIAN EXHIBITION — 
VESUVIUS and BAY of NAPLES. 
—?* Iv AL EAN EXHIBITION— 
Capri Blue Grotto, Temple of Vesta, Borghese Garden. Se 
_* ITALIAN EXHIBITION — 
Italian Government NAVAL EXHIBITS. 
us ITALIAN EXHIBITION— 
VENETIAN LACE MAKERS, 
os ETA LILAN EXHIBITION — 
ALPINE SWITCHBACK RAILWAY, 
la ET ALIEAN EXHIBITION — 
ITALIAN RESTAURANT and National Dishes. 
—"" ET ALAAN EXHIBITION— 
ITALIAN CONCERTS, Neapolitan Mandolinists. 
HE EPA Li AN EXHIBITION— 
The SCOTS GUARDS’ BAND (by permission of Colonel Stracey), the 
Italian Exhibition Band. 
HE ITALIAN EXHIBITION— 
Open 11 a.m, toll p.m. Admission to the Exhibition, is. 
H E Eo 4 tt AON EXHIBITION— 
Applications for Season-Tickets to be made to VINCENT A. APPLIN, 
Esq., Secretary. Single Season-Tickets, £1; Double Season-Tickets, admitting 
Gentleman and Lady, 30s. Season-Tickets for Children under 16, 10s, 








OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS. 
—The HUNDRED and NINTH EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5 PALL 
MALL EAST, from 10 till 6. Admission, ls. Illustrated Catalogue, ls, 
ALFRED D, FRIPP, K.W.38., Secretary. 
RESDEN.—The WIDOW and DAUGHTERS of a distin- 
guished German Officer receive a LIMITED NUMBER of LADIES as 
BOARDERS, Every opportunity of learning German; comfortable rooms and 
excellent situation. Reference kindly permitted to Lady Storey, Lancaster.— 
Address, Mrs. VOGEL VON FALCKENSTEIN, 45 Marschallstrasse, Dresden, 








WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. 


An EXAMINATION to fill up VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION and 
EXHIBITIONS, will BEGIN on TUESDAY, July 10th. 
For particulars, apply to Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, Dean’s Yard. 


| el c'O b&b & EE @-&. 
An EXAMINATION for SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be held 


on JULY 10th. 
For further particulars, apply to the Rev. the MASTER, at the College, Epsom. 





EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for LADIES), 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
SCHOLARSHIPS.—Three Open Scholarships will be competed for in June 
next. Two of these (one in Science and one in Arts) give a free education for two 
years; the other one (in Arts) for one year. 
Particulars can be obtained from 


B. SHADWELL, Hon. Sec. 
EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON. 
RESIDENCE for STUDENTS. 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
For particulars, apply to M. ASHDOWN, Lady Superintendent. 


MPVHE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS, 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
Tae College owns and farms a fine seaside estate of 1,330 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the SECRETARY. 














ICTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY.—FIVE SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS will be OFFERED in JULY, in value from £40 to £20 a year.—For 
particulars, apply to the PRINCIPAL. 








URREY, WOKING.—To be LET, or SOLD, a spacious 

RESIDENCE, lately built as a Public School, with Dormitories for nearly 

50 Students, besides Principal’s aud Servants’ quarters and Chapel. Surrounded 

by charming pleasure-grounds, cricket-tield, paddock, and kitchen-garden ; 

gardener’s cottage and outbuildings. In all, 8} acres, situate on an elevated and 

exceptionally healthy plateau.—Terms of Messrs, DRIVER and CO,, 4 Whitehall, 
London, 
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+ ae NEW GALLERY, 
REGENT STREET. 

The SUMMER EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN from 


9 a.m, till 7 p.m. 
Admission, One Shilling. 
Season-Lickets, Five Shillings, 


ANTED, COPIES of the 

“SPECTATOR” for JANUARY 5th, 1884, 

—PUBLISHER, Spectator Office, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 








USE 


F R Y’S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 
CO C O A. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR A SAMPLE, GRATIS, 


“It is specially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak.”’—Sir CHARLES A, CamERON, M.D. 


INSTITUTED A.D. 1696, 
HA? -IN-HAND INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


MUTUAL, both FIRE and LIFF. 
PROFITS DIVIDED ANNUALLY. 
BONUSES LARGE, 
EXPKNSES MODERATE. 

NO PERSONAL LIABILITY. 
ANNUAL INCOME....... £308,797 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS ..... mcsacaaine £2,280,731 

No. 26 NEW BRIDGE STREET, E.C. 
HGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
EsTaBLISHED 1782. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ality. 
“ WILLIAM O. BACPOMALD, } Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries, 


The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions. 
OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for 

TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im. 











3: 





SPECTACLES. 


** Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently cause 
Blindness.” 

Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTICIAN, la 
OLD BOND STREET, assisted by a qualified Medical 
Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 
spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
Sights. Pamphlet, “‘ The Eye in Health and Disease,” 
post-free, contains valuable suggestions to sufferers 
from defective vision. CITY BRANCH : 6 Poultry, B.C. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 





GOLD MEDAL, 


tte possession and no rent to pay.—Apply at the 
Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 
OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of 
LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession, either for building or 
gardening pur eg oe at the Offices of the 
BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAOCK, with full parti- 
culars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
APPROACHING DIVISION of PROFITS. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky inthe world, Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 








London, W.C. 





LIEBIG 


USE 


COMPANY’S 





EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*.* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Justus Von 


Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 








POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 





WOOLDRIDGE’S 


TINCTURE 


FOR 


GOUT, RHEUMATISM, AND NEURALGIA. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS. 





DR. DUNBAR 


HAY-FEVER CURED BY 
’S 


As the Hay-Fever Season approaches, all who suffer 


AL KARAM. 


from it should procure DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, or z 
ALKARAM. ANTI-CATARRH SMELLING-BOTTLE, which will HAY-FEVER. 
cure the severest = omen aan A all 
Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle.— ress, Dr. K K 
ALKARAM. care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 37 Newgate HAY-FEVER. 


Street. 





|| gence ROUGHNESS, and CHAPPING prevented; FAIR 
WHITE HANDS and HEALTHFUL SKIN and COMPLEXION 


secured. 


PEARS’ 


SOAP. 


This world-renowned Toilet Soap has obtained FIFTEEN INTERNATIONAL AWARDS 
as 2 COMPLEXION SOAP. It is specially suitable for ladies, children, or delicate and 


sensitive skins generally. 


Its regular use cannot fail to benefit the worst complexion. 








JUNE Ist, 1888. Price 1s 6d, 


OREIGN CHURCH CHRO 
K and REVIEW. NICLE 
- = LaMBETH CONFERENCE, 
. CASAUBON, BINGHAM, CRAKANTH 
. pbzits-Diocesax PowER OF ae” an 
. THE COUNTER CLAIMS OF TRUT ) 
_ By Canon Meyrick. maar Eee 
» BISHOPS EDEN AND COTTERILL ON 
“a OF SCHISM, +a Queers 
. ITALY:—MONSIGNORE Bovsanp, 
so Conia THE Romay 
- Port ROYAL AND THE OLD CatHotr 
i _ ~ agg CHURCH oF ray aaa 
. Roman CaTHOLIC INTRIGUES IN T: CAST 1 
‘ — XLV. weaned 
. A Day at CODRINGTON COLLEGE rN 183 
10. Notices :—Bishop Herzog’s “ The Holy ie 
as an Act of Christian Worship;” Oidham's 
** Old Catholi-ism in Germany ;” Dr, Harris’s 
“‘Non-Communicating Attendance ;’? Maso, 
Landsell, Kaufmann, &c. : ” 
Rivinetons, Waterloo Place, London, 


nein 





NOW READY. 
Eighth Year of Issue, Revised and E 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s, Mena, 
Righteen Bitrate’ by ° 
ighteen Bird’s-Eye Views o 
Principal Streets. snes 
Also by 
A Map Showing its Chief Suburbs and Environs, 
Originally Compiled by 
HERBERT FRY. 
Continued by 
8. W. KERSHAW, F'S.A., and A. M. HEATHCOTE. 


London: 
W.H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place, 


Just published, THIRD EDITION, with Index, a 


STRUGGLES FOR LIFE, 
By WM. KNIGHTON, Esq., LL.D., 
Vice-President of the Royal Society of Literature 
Author of ** The History of Ceylon,” “Forest 

Life in Ceylon,” “‘ The Private Life of an 
Eastern King,” &c. 





WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 
20 South Frederick Street, Kdinburgh. 


Miss BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 
In 3 vols., at all Libraries. 
HE FATAL THREE: the New Novel. 
_ By the Author of ‘‘Lady Audley’s Secret,” 
“ Vixen,” &c. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 





NEW NOVEL by AUTHOR of “ OLD SHIPMATES.” 
At ail Libraries, 1 vol., 63; postage 5d. 
ERELICT: a Tale of Moving 
Accidents by Flood and Field. By Cuavp 
Harpina, R.N. 
London: SPENCER BLAcKETT (successor to J. and 
R, Maxwell), 35 St. Bride Street, E.C, 


Just published, crown 8vo, price 53. 


GAUNTLET tothe THEOLOGIAN 

and SULENTIST. By Tuomas Ciarge, M.D., 

formerly Lecturer on Materia Medica and Thera- 

peutic; in the Leeds School of Medicine, Author of 
** Alpha; or, God in Matter,”’ &c. 


London: F, Noreate, 7 King Street, Covent Garden. 


. ‘Twentieth Edition, post-free, One Shilling. ; 


R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By Rosert G. 
Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L, F.C.S8., &c. 
London: G. MitcHEeLL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
~ Street; and Simpxin and Co., Stationers’ Hal) 
lourt. 





1s, post-free, 


OLD CATCHING, COLD PRE- 
VENTING, COLD CURING. By Joun H. 





CuarKF, M.D. James Epps and Co., 170 Piccadilly, 
and 48 Threadneedle Street. 
PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIEN DING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post- 
free, on receipt of two stamps, or in quantivies at the 
rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRE- 
TARY, Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand,, 
W.C., to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward 
the Funds of the Association should be sent.— 
Bankers, Messrs, RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO.,. 
1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


OLLOWAY’S  PILLS.—Nortuine 
Better.—After all that has been talked or 
written about the removal of nervous infirmities, 
ample experience has fully demonstrated that these 
invaluable Pills exercise a greater and more beneficial 
influence over these multifarious and disheartening 
disorders than any other medicine. The action of 
Holloway’s Pills is thoroughly consonant with reason. 
They completely cleanse the blood, relieve both head 
and stomach of all faulty functions, expel all oppres- 
sive accumulations from the bowels, and purify both 
solids and fluids. With the blood perfect, and all 
poisons purged from the system, regularity must 
prevail throughout the body, aches and pains must 
cease, healthful energy must supplant weariness, and 
the shaky nerves must regain their wholesome tone.. 
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BAEDEKER’S TOURISTS’ GUIDE-BOOKS. 


Illustrated with 

NUMEROUS MAPS, PLANS, PANORAMAS, and VIEWS, 12mo, cloth. 
AT BRITAIN, 103,—LONDON and ITS ENVIRONS, 6s.—BELGIUM and 
GREAND 6s.--The RHINE, 68.—NORTHERN GERMANY, 7s.—SOUTHERN 
HOLL ANY, AUSTRIA, HUNGARY, and TRANSYLVANIA, 7s.—The 
GERMAIN ALPS, 68.—NORTHERN ITALY, 63.—CENTRAL ITALY and 
BASTERN CO OTHERN ITALY and SICILY. 6s.—NORWAY and SWEDEN, 
ROME nd ITS ENVIRONS, 63.—SWITZERLAND, 7s -LOWER EGYPT, 
PALESTINE and SYRIA, 20s.—The TRAVELLER'S MANUAL of CON- 

VERSATION in ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, and ITALIAN, 2s. 
The above post-free. Detailed Lists on application. 


DULAU and CO., 37 Soho Square. 


GBAHAM and ASHBEE.—TRAVELS in TUNISIA. 8vo, with 
‘ Map and Plates, some Coloured, cloth, 25s. 
«One of the best of modern books—a notable exception to the average litera- 
ture relating to the Beylik—beautifally illustrated.’’—Athenzum, 
MADEIRA: its Climate and Scenery. A Handbook for Invalids and 
other Visitors. With Chapters on the Fauna, Flora, Geology, and Meteoro- 
logy. By JamMEs Yate Jonnson. With Plan and Maps, Third Edition, 7s 6d. 


THE THOROUGH GUIDE SERIES. 


Illustrated with numerous Maps and Plans, 12mo, cloth. 
By M. J. B. BADDELEY, B.A., and C. 8. WARD, M.A. 
Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 

The ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT, 53 —SCOTLAND, Part I. (“The High- 
lands’) 7s,—SCOTLAND, Part IT. (“ Northern Highlands”), 33 6d.—SCOT- 
MIND, Part III. (“The Lowlands”), 4s—NORTH DEVON and NORTH 
CORNWALU, 33 6d—SOUTH DEVON and SOUTH CORNWALL, 4s.—The 
PEAK DISTRICT, 2s 6d —The EASTERN COUNTIES, 2s 6d —NORTH WALES, 
53,—SOUTH WALES, 3: 6d.—-IRELAND, Part I. (“‘ Northern Counties ’’), 43.— 
ORKNEY and SHETLAND, 1s 6d. 

The above post-free. Detailed List on application. 


DULAU and CO., 37 Soho Square. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED, 


30 to 34 New Oxford Street ; 281 Regent Street, W.; and 
2 King Street, E.C. 











NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS, from One Guinea 


per Annum, commencing at any date. 
N.B.—Free Delivery of Books in all parts of London. Subscriptions 
from Two Guineas per Annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS, from Two Guineas 
per Annum, commencing at any date. 
Two or Three Friends may unite in one Subscription, 
thus lessening the cost of carriage and obtaining a constant supply 
of the best Works. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 

Prospectuses, with full particulars, and Monthly Lists of Books 
added to the Library, postage-free on application. Catalogues, One 
Shilling and Sixpence. 


MUDIBEB’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
LIMITED, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 








ened Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
nelnding postage to any part of the United yearly. 

ingdom ~ a he “ ee wwe 8 6.0 M Su... 07 2 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 

Colonies, America, France, Germany 210 6.240606 $.....0 7 8 
Tacluding postage to India, China, &c.... ca ee ican Olt Baca 08 2 

SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OvuTsIpE Paar, TWRLVE GUINEAS, 

ME sss sinastacctceaindseens £10 10 0] Narrow Columm.............s000000 £310 0 
Half-Page ..... ~ 5 5 0} Half-Column 





Quarter-Page 212 6 | Quarter-Column................. ae 
flix lines and under, 5s; and 9d per line for every additional line (containing 
on an average eight words), 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 











Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Nov be addressed to the Ev1ToR, but 
to the PuBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL 
AND UpHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., where 
single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 


The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
Niisson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 





To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than noon on Friday. 





ACTS OF PARLIAMENT, 
PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS, 


AND 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


ARE OBTAINABLE FROM 


AND SPOTTISWOODE, 


EAST HARDING STREET. 


EYRE 





“* He must have been an enemy to entertaining knowledge who first spread the 
report that Blue-Books are dry reading. A more misleading idea couid hardly 
be conceived.”’—Daily Telegraph. 

** People who complain that Blue-Books are dull ought to dive into some of the 
collections of Consular Reports lately published by the Foreign Office, and they 
would find good reason for changing their opinion.”’—Morning Post. 

** Every political club should have these books...... I think the people of the 
country ought certainly to read them...... If I could get these works taken by 
every political club, and read, I am certain the people of this country would make 
2 most tremendous movement in favour of economy.”’—Lord RaNDOLPa 

‘HURCHILL, 


If you want to purchase an Act of Parliament, a Bill under discussion in 
either House of Parliament,a Return compiled for the use of Members, or a 
Report made by the Members of a Royal Commission or a Select Committee ; or 
if you require any Naval or Military Book, or any Publication issued by the 
Government, 

APPLY TO 
EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE, 
Sole Agents for Official Publications, 
EAST HARDING STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY. 
ADMISSION FREE. 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 





ON VIEW DAILY, 10 to 6. 

The GREAT MASTERS, Botticelli, Lorenzo di Credi, Francia, Michael Angelo, 
Raffaelle, Titian, Da Vinci, Coreggio, Rembrandt, Van Dyke, Murillo, &c., RE- 
PRODUCED in AUTOTYPE Permanent Photography, from the grand works in 
the Louvre, Hermitage, Uffizi, Madrid, Sistine Chapel, &c. 

The NATIONAL GALLERY, London, a Splendid Selection; and, by the 
gracious permission of H.M. the Queen, Selections from the Royal Galleries of 
Windsor and Buckingham Palace. 

AUTOTYPE REPRODUCTIONS of MODERN PAINTINGS from the Salon, 
the Luxembourg, and the Royal Academy. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
“IDYLLS OF THE NORFOLK BROADS.” 
BY 
PR H EMERSON, B.A, M.B., 
Twelve Plates by Autogravure, in handsome portfolio. 
With Descriptive Letterpress. 


Proofs on India (limited to 150) 


&1hi 6 
Prints on Plate Paper pee 


‘at ag saa 0 
Prospectus on application. 


FREE BY POST. 

“ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art.” A Pamphlet, 40 pp. Con- 
taining a Description of Autotype, suggestions for Decorating the Home with 
appropriate Pictures, short lists of Autotypes of the most celebrated Works. 
With 4 Illustrations of Frames and Mouldings. Press notices, &c. 

THE AUT? OF ¥ PP 2 €0O 82 FP A # Y, 

74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 


THE ST. PAULI 
LAGER AND PILSENER_ BEERS. 


For Prices, ey 
Apply to the ST. PAULI BREWERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
6 GREAT WINCHESTER STREET, LONDON, EC. ; 

H. PORTWAY, 9 PARK VIEW TERRACE, BRADFORD, 
and 3 CLARENCE STREET, MANCHESTER; 





A S. LLOYD’S EUXESIS. 


For Shaving without Soap, Water, or Brush, 





and in one-half the ordinary time. Soothing 
to the most irritable skin. Invaluable to tra- 
—_— In pliable tubes, price 1s 6d, post-free, 
y D 
AIMEE LLOYD, 
3 SPUR STREET, LEICESTER 
SQUARE, LONDON. 


| 

| 

| 

N.B.—Ask at Chemists, Perfumers, or 

! Stores for the genuine Euxesis, prepared by 

| Lloyd’s Widow, and observe the signature, 
** Aimée Lloyd,” in RED INK across labels. 

| Refuse all others. 


“SECURUS JUDICAT ORBIS TERRARUM.” 


APOLLINARIS. 
“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


The filling at the Apollinaris Spring during the year 1887 amounted to 
11,894,000 tottles. 


SHAVE. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO’S NEW LIST. 


(NEW CATALOGUE, 80 pp., POST-FREE.) 
A NEW WORK on CANAL and BARGE LIFE, 


LIFE in the CUT. By Amos Reade. 6s. With a Frontis- 


piece. Dedicated, by permission, to GEORGE SMITH of COALVILLE. 

“Evidently a faithful picture of our canal population—a race still outside the pale of law and civilisation. 
It is well that we should be brought face to face with the life-sorrows of this strange and miserable class of 
beings. Such a narrative as this must do something to educate the public conscience.”’—Academy. 

With 


The BLARNEY BALLADS. By C. L. Graves. 
14 Full-Page Cartoons by G. R. Halkett. Feap. 4to, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 

The Spectator (May 26th) says:—‘‘*The Blarney Ballads’ show that Ireland has not run dry of that 
delicious and extravagant humour which used to be regarded as her greatest gift...... The humonr consists in 
making the reader feel at every point how great and astounding the departure from an old, a statelier, and 
a juster policy has been, in spite of the shriek of ironic ecstasy with which the poet expresses his enjoyment 
of the burlesque in the situation...... Some of them are well worthy even of Goldsmith’s genius...... That picture 
of Mr. Gladstone outdoing the wildest Irishman in his patriotism is certainly delicious......In the very happy 
parody of Moore’s ‘ Mr, Orator Puff ’—really a very much keener satire than Moore’s—a still more impressive 
contrast is drawn between the present attitude assumed by the Parnellite orators when they speak in Eng- 
land and the very same orators when they speak in Ireland...... But without in the least undervaluing a great 
many of the other pieces—for example, ‘The Groves of Hawarden ’ and ‘ The Grand Onld Man,’ which have 
an immense wealth of banter in them—the one which strikes us as presenting the true Irish humour in its 
happiest, richest, and most brilliant form is * The Irish War Song.’” 

STEPNIAK’S GREAT WORK is NOW READY. 3 He 
The RUSSIAN PEASANTRY: their Agrarian Condition, 
Social Life, and Religion. 2 vols. 8vo, 25s, “ a7 ‘ 

*.* This Work, together with Tikhomirov’s * Russia : Political and Social” (2 vols. 8vo, 21s), forms a 
complete account of modern Russia, entirely superseding all previous Works on the subject. 

“ Altogether, Stepniak’s best book.”—St. James’s Gazette. art 

“ A remarkable book, bearing on a subject of great and growing importance.””—Atheneum, 

NEW VOLUME of TRAVEL and ADVENTURE. 
SIERRA LEONE: or, the White Man’s Grave. By G. A. 
* An entertaining and pleasant volume, descriptive of an Englishman’s life in the interesting colony of 


LETHBRIDGE-BANBURY, of H.M.’s Colonial Civil Service. 8vo, Illustrated, 103 6d. 
liberated slaves.””—Newcastle Chronicle, 


The SCIENCE of RELIGIONS. By E. Burnouf. With an 


Introduction by E. J. Rapson, M.A., M.R.A.S., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 
Contends that the religious systems of India and Persia are based on a primitive Aryan religion—a refined 
system of metaphysics, founded on a thorough grasp of physical facts—which the author attempts to 
trace; and that this was the fountain-head of the religions of the Veda, Avesta, and Christianity. By 
ingenious and learned research he proceeds to refer all the principal Christian doctrines (the Trinity, 
Eucharist, and Sign of the Cross), to this source, which he considers the traditional ‘secret doctrine ’’ 
of the Early Christians. 


DOCTORS AND DOCTORS: some Curious Chapters in 
Medical History and Quackery. With Coloured Frontispiece after Gillray. By Granam Everitt, 6s, 
** A lively, gossiping book, replete with interest.’’--Echo. 
“Will be read with pleasure by those fond of exploring the by-ways of medical history.” —Scotsman, 
_ _NEWEST NOVELS IN THREE VOLUMES, 

1. Annie Thomas’s ‘* LOVE’S a TYRANT.” 

**We have enjoyed the book greatly. The story is interesting and sympathetic, the plot well worked out, 
and all the characters living, breathing human beings,’’—Academy, 
2. Jean Middlemass’s *‘ VAIA’S LORD.” 
8. Emily Osborn’s ‘‘ PECCAVI.” 

A SECOND EDITION of GEORGE MOORE’S 


CONFESSIONS of a YOUNG MAN. With Etched Portrait 


of the Author by Wm. Strang. 6s. The Academy says:—“ It is a brilliant sketch; much the best thing 
that Mr. Moore has done; the production of a man of wide culture, and containing scarcely a single 
page void of something suggestive, amusing, daring...... In point of mere cleverness, these ‘ Confessions’ 
seem to me without a rival in recent English fiction.’”—Wm. SHARP. 

NEW NOVEL by the late CAPTAIN MAYNE REID. 


The CHILD WIFE, 1 vol., 6s. 
TWO CHORUS GIRLS. By W. Hamilton Clarke, 


Mus. Bac. Oxon. 3s 6d. ‘The author has displayed a vein of pathos not usually to be found in stories 


of this description.”—Topical Times. 
A MORE EXCELLENT WAY: a Socialist Novel. By 


ConsTANcE Howey. 63. ‘ Many of our readers will be interested in the sketches Miss Howell presents 
of actual occurrences.”’—National Reformer. 


CRICKET—TWO NEW BOOKS ON. 
1. CHRONICLES of CRICKET: Fac-simile Reprints of 


““NYREN’S CRICKETER’S GUIDB,” LILLYWHITE’S “ HANDBOOK of ORICKET,” 
DENISON’S “* SKETCHES of the PLAYERS.” With a View of Old Lord’s, Portraits, &c., 3s 6d. 
Books which once enjoyed a widespread popularity, and which are now very rare. 


2. The GAME of CRICKET. By Fred Gale (‘The Old 


Buffer’). Second Edition ready, picture boards, 2s. 
** A very refreshing book. A cool wind blows through it from the past into the present, out of the dead 
past, over the daisied graves of ancient cricketers.’’—Daily News, 


3. SPORTS and RECREATIONS in TOWN and COUNTRY. 


By Frep Gate. This day, 2. Boxing, Racing, Hunting, Fishing, Coaching, &c. 


IRELAND in ’98. Sketches of the Principal Characters 


of the Time. By the late Dr. R. R. Mappen. Edited by J. Bowes Daty, LL.D. With Engraved 
Portraits and Fac-simile Contemporary Prints, 8vo, 9s, 
‘“* They are certainly interesting. They give lively and pictorial representations of some of the leading 
patriots of ’98...... and an interesting chapter on the secret societies of the time.’’—Scotsman, 


HISTORY of IRELAND. By Dr. R. Hassencamp. Trans- 


lated, with the Author’s sanction, by E. A. Rosrnson. 1 vol. 8vo, 9s. [This day, 
The CONTEMPORARY PULPIT LIBRARY.—Vol. I. 


CANON LIDDON.—SERMONS (15). Imperial 16mo, cloth 


extra, gilt top, 2s 6d. 
“ For splendour of exposition, for fervour of feeling, for delicacy of insight, and for strength of reason, this 
volume might claim comparison with the greatest English sermons of any age.’’—Spectator. 
The next Two Volumes will be by Canon FARRAR and the BISHOP of PETERBOROUGH (Dr. MAGEE). 


The MANAGEMENT and DISEASES of the DOG. By 


Prof. J. Wooprorrer Hi11, F.R.C.V.S. 39 Illustrations, 8vo, 786d. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 


CYCLOPZEDIA of EDUCATION. (In 12 Parts.) Part 4, 


48 pp., royal 8vo, 7d. 
TIME for JUNE. 128 pp., large 8vo, ls. 
Crvit EMPLOYMENT OF THE ARMY RESERVE, 


THE Satvation Army. Hon. Mrs. Drummond, | 
Martruew ARNOLD. G. W. E. Rassell. POETRY FROM A DUBLIN GARRET, 
Tur By-ELect1on Contest. Henry Jephson. SHort Story. 
HAns CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. Mrs. Molesworth, JuLian CorBeTr's NOVEL, 
AmonG THE LitiEs Clement Scott. REVIEWS. 

, Time’s “‘ Foorsters.” 


** Ropert ELSMERE. 
PICTURES OF THE YEAR. THE BeEsT Books Or THE MontuH, &. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster Square, E.C. 





, 








BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE, 


No. 872, JUNE, 1888, 2s 6d. 
ConTENTS. 

A Stirr-NEcKED GENERATION. Chaps. 10-13, 

Amone@ THE ISLANDS OF THE SovuTH Paciric: 
Tonga AnD Samoa. By Coutts Trotter, : 

Wuat 18 TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION IN AGRICULTURE ? 
By Colonel T, Innes of Learney, . 

Mary SOMERVILLE, 

THE SUNKEN FRENCH FLEET AT ABOUKIR Bay, With 
Chart. By Henry G. Fitzgerald, 

THE PICTURES OF THE YEAR, 

TyROLEAN SonneETS. By the Eurl of Rosslyn, 

THE OLp Satoon:—Sir Henry Tartor’s Corre. 
SPONDENCE.—ParTIAL Portraits, &e, 

IRELAND AND THE Roman CaTHoLic Cuurca, 
Philip H. Bagenal. 

Miuitary BALANCE OF PowER IN ASIA. 

Note To “tHe CENTRAL AFRICAN QUESTION,” 


By 


WiLL1Am Buiackwoop and Sons, Edi 
London. » Edinburgh ana 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW, 


JUNE. 28 6d. 


Tue Hovse or Lorps:— 
1, THe Bitter Cry OF THE ELDEsT Sons, By 
Viscount Wolmer, M.P. 
2, Tue PaTRIOTIsM OF A HEREDITARY PEERAGE. 
By A. Burney. ‘ 
WomMEN IN THE Laspour Market. 
Bremner. 





By Christina 


Mr. Gotpwin SmitH anp Canapa, B 
Lionel R, Holland. deters 

ELIZABETH: QUEEN OF RoumaNiA. By Helen G, 
McKerlie. 

Mr. GLADSTONE AS A Financier. By Francis 
Hitchman. 

Stva,_By Sir Alfred C. Lyall, K.0.B. 

THE WorRKING OF THE Poor-Law. By Lonisa 


Twining. 
ART v. THE WORLD, THE FLESH, AND THE Devit, 
By Wyke Bayliss, F.S.A. 
Lonpon AND THE LocaL GOVERNMENT BiiL, By 
Arthur A. Baumann, M.P. 
THE CREED OF THE Poor. By Mary Jeune. 
Po.itics at HOME AND ABROAD. 
CoRRESPONDENCE, 


London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place, 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 
HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


ConTENTS FoR JUNE. 
Locat SELF-GOVERNMENT FOR Lonpon. By Lord 
Hobhouse. 
THE Sunpay Question. By the Bishop of Ripon. 
Witt Enetanp Retain InpiaP By Meredith 
Townsend. 
THEOLOGICAL Romances, By Andrew Lang. 
STREET CHILDREN. By the Rev. Benjamin Waugh, 
Recent Critics or Darwinism. By George J. 
Romanes, F.R.S. 
THE — OF PAUPER FOREIGNERS. 
. Fox. 
MatTtuEew ARNOLD. By H. D. Traill, D.C.L. 
THE Rest or Immortats. By Michael Field. 
NaTIONAL Derence. By Henry Dunckley. 
ConTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN France. By 
G. Monod, 
IsBIsTER and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 





By Stephen 





HE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
JUNE. 2s 6d. 

THE QUESTION OF IMPERIAL SAFETY. 

1. THe Mrntmom Force REQUISITE FOR SECURITY. 
By General Sir Edward Hamley, M.P. 

2, Our ActuaL MILITARY STRENGTH, By Colonel 
Hozier. 

3. A WorKABLE ADMIRALTY, 
Charles Beresford, M.P. 

THE ComING REIGN OF PLENTY. By Prince Kropotkin. 

PasTEUR. By Mrs, Priestley. 

ARCHBISHOP TRENCH’S Porms. By Aubrey ‘Je Vere. 

AMERICAN STATESMEN.-II. By Professor Goldwin 
Smith. 

FREE GREECE, By the Countess of Galloway. 

THE “ScrenTIFIC FRONTIER®” AN ACCOMPLISHED 
Fact. (With a Chart.) By the Hon. George N. 
Curzon, M.P. 

A Women’s CoLLEGE IN THE UniTED States. By 
Miss Alys Pearsall Smith, 

Loca GovERNMENT AND County CouNncILS IN 
France. By his Excellency the French Ambassador. 

London: Kraan Pau, Trencu, and Co. 


HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
ConTEenTS, JUNE, 1888. Price 2s 6d. 
1, THe CLAIMS OF THE PARISH. 
2. MONTAIGNE. 
3. THE Papa Rescripr. 
4. Some Aspecrs OF THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 
5. THe Ir1sH IN AMERICA, 
6. THE YELLOW RIVER. 
7. FRANCE AND BovuLANGerIsmM. By Yves Guyot, 
Député, 
8. INDEPENDENT SECTION :— 
IRELAND. By T. W. Russell, M.P. 
9, CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE :— 
1, ScIENCE. 
2. Porirics, SocioLoay, VoYAGES, AND TRAVELS 
3. History AND BIOGRAPHY. 
4, BeLtes Lerrres, 
10. Home AFFarrs. 
“The only Review which devotes itself to the pro- 
motion of advanced Liberalism,”’—Pall Mall Gazette, 
London: Trisner and Co., Ludgate Hill. 


By Captain Lord 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
LIST. 





Price One Shilling. 
THE 


H 
TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


for JUNE contains, besides the continua- 
tions of ‘‘ From MOOR ISLES,” by Jessie 
Fothergill, and “‘ The ROGUE,” by W. E. 
Norris, ‘‘ ABOUT TWO GREAT NOVEL.- 
ISTS,” by Herman Merivale; ‘‘ HEALTH 
RESORT VIGNETTES,” by Charles Ed- 
wardes ; “* CAROLINE,” by Lady Lindsay ; 
“SOME RECOLLECTIONS of BISHOP 
WILBERFORCE,” §c. 


In 2 vols, demy 8vo, price 30s. 


MR. and MRS. BANCROFT 
ON and OFF the STAGE, Written by Them- 
selves. 

The FIFTH EDITION will be ready im- 
mediately at all Libraries and Booksellers’, 
“ We do not know when there have been published 

a series of reminiscences more varied in interest, more 

sincere and straightforward in style, more genial in 

tone, and, in fact, more thoroughly readable, than 
the two solid volumes with which Mr, and Mrs. Ban- 
croft have just achieved the latest of their many joint 
successes. ‘Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft On and Off the 

Stage,’ to give the autobiography its pleasantly com- 

prehensive title, at once takes rank as the book of the 

season ; the book that every one will mean to read and 
be expected to have read; the book that is sure to be 
discussed in every drawing-room,.’’—Observer, 


Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, red cloth, 3s 6d, 


LORD OAKBURN’S 


DAUGHTERS. By Mrs. Henry Woop, 


Forming the Fifth Volume of the New and Cheaper 
Edition of that Author’s Works, now appearing in 
Uniform Style and Price at Monthly Iutervals, 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


THE REBEL ROSE: 
A NEW NOVEL, 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


The ACADEMICIAN. By 


Henry ERROxL, Author of “ An Ugly Duckling,’ 
&c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 





“The author throws himself entirely into his 
tragedy, infusing into every one of his characters the 
individuality and life which are only to be found 
where an author has realised and believed in his own 
creations. He has good taste and the dictates of art 
on his side on every page throughout this clever and 
charming work.’’—Daily Telegraph, 


* An interesting story agreeably told. ’"—Globe, 


JOAN VELLACOT. By Miss 


Esmé Stuart, Author of ‘ Muriel’s Marriage,” 
&c. In 3 vols. crown S8vo,. 


“As ‘Joan Vellacot’ is from the pen of Esme 
Stuart, it is almost unnecessary to say that it is full 
of good writing and good workmanship. The literary 
style is throughout excellent, and the admirably 
Grouped characters which really live for us have a 
sharp distinctness of outline which is achieved with 
hardly a single touch of caricature or exaggeration,” 
—Spectator, 


The PARTING of the WAYS. 


By Miss BetHam-Epwarps, Author of ‘ Kitty,” 
&c. In 3 vols, crown 8vo. 

A novel of brilliancy and distinction. There is 
always cleverness in anything that Miss Betham- 
Edwards writes, and this story forms no exception.” 
—Academy, 

“Miss Betham-Edwards here unites a vivid dra- 
matic conception to a picturesque power of expression 
which takes us pleasantly along her pages from first 
to last...... a witty and lively story.”—Daily Telegraph, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 


NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST 


Now ready, with an Index (800 pp.), 2 vols. Svo, 26s. 


FINANCE and POLITICS; an Historical Study, 
1783-1885. By SypNey Buxton, M.P., Author of ‘* A Handbook of Political Questions.”’ 

“ A well-digested history of the government of England during the last hundred years......though the book 
must have been terribly hard to write, it is pleasantly easy to read. Mr. Buxton has the great gift of lucid 
statement, indispensable in dealing with those complicated questions of policy which have a special attrac- 
tion for him,”’—Liverpool Post, 





This day, with 2 Portraits, 8vo, 15s. 


MEMOIR of GEORGE EDMUND STREET, B.A., 


ARCHITECT. By his Son, ARTHUR EDMUND STREET. 
**The ‘ Memoir of George Edmund Street’ is a very charming book.” —Saturday Review. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The ETON LATIN GRAMMAR. For Use in the 


Higher Forms, By Francis Hay Rawtins, M.A., and Witu1aM Raps Inae, M.A., Fellows of King’s 
College, Cambridge, and Assistant-Masters at Eton College. 
*,* The Elementary Eton Latin Grammar, 3s 6d, and the Preparatory Eton Latin Grammar, 23, are 
already published, 


BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 
1. Sir H. LAYARDS EARLY 4. Mr. MACDONALD’S HISTORY of 
ADVENTURES. 2 vols., 24s. the NILE CAMPAIGN. 12s. 


2. The Hon. EMILY LAWLESS’ , ’ : 
ae NOVEL, MAJOR Se . 5. Mr. RB. INGE’S SOCIETY in ROME 
vols., 31s 6d. ” 

3. Lord Justice BOWEN’S VIRGIL in 6. CHARLES DARWIN’S LIFE. 3 


ENGLISH VERSE, 12s. vois., 363. 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR HENRY DRUMMOND. 


THIS DAY, with 6 Maps and Illustrations, price 63. 


TROPICAL AFRICA. 


By HENRY DRUMMOND, F.R.S.E., F.G.S., 
Author of “Natural Law in the Spiritual World.” 

Daily Telegraph:—“ Professor Henry Drummond, F.G.S., thinks that heavy books of travel have had 
their day, and so he gives us in ‘ Tropical Africa' a single volume, ‘dealing with the larger features of the 
country, lightly sketched, and just enough of narrative to make you feel that you are really there.’ Throughout 
brevity has been aimed at, but the style is so genial, and the facts for the most part so novel, one could well 
have pardorfed Professor Drummond had he been more voluminous.” 

Scotsman :—‘*‘ The only fault which most readers will find with the present volume is its brevity. Professor 
Drummond is a keen observer of natural history ; he is not without humour and pathos; and he possesses 


the power of presenting graphic sketches of scenery or character im -imwy.elanguage, There is nothing heavy 
or redundant in his book. It is lively and interesting from the first pase to the last; and though students 
of African travel may ask for fuller details, the non-spec alist public w !l probably gain a clearer idea of 
Central Africa from Professor Drummond than from any otier wr.ter. His chapter on the termites, or so- 











that these insects perform for Africa 


called white ants, is probably the most graphic extant, aul bis th 
ke.y to stand,” 


the work done by earth-worms in temperate climes is original and 
Globe :—“ This volume is something more than a record of trav nd observation. It has a wider scope 
and aim. It contains, for example, ‘a political warning,’ as the author calls it, to which it is desired that 
the attention of the public may be given. The Professor remiuds us of the extent to which European 
nations are making claims upon African territory, and exhorts us to look after our own interests in the matter.” 
Glasgow Herald :—‘‘ No one who has read that remarkable volame, ‘ Natural Law in the Spiritual World,’ 
requires to be told that Professor Drummond is a keen observer; and it is certainly not a slight advantage, 
when great questions are stirring, to have the clear and candid opinions whic so accomplished and able a 
traveller has gathered on the spot concerning$the future of Africa.” 
By the SAME AUTHOR. 


NATURAL LAW in the SPIRITUAL WORLD. Twenty- 


second Edition, completing an issue of 77,000 Copies. Cheap Edition, price 3s 6d. 

**This is one of the most impressive and suggestive books on religion that we have read for a long time. 
Indeed, with the exception of Dr. Mozley’s ‘ University Sermons,’ we can recall no book of our time which 
showed such a power of restating the moral and practical truths of religion so as to make them take fresh 
hold of the mind and vividly impress the imagination. No one who reads the papers entitled * Biogenesis,” 
* Degeneration,’ ‘ Eternal Life,’ and ‘ Classification,’ to say nothing of the others in this volume, will fail to 
recognise in Mr. Drummond a new and powerful teacher, impressive both from the scientific calmness and 
accuracy of his view of law, and from the deep religious earnestness with which he traces the workings of law 
in the moral and spiritual sphere.”’—Spectator. 


SIR J. W. DAWSON’S NEW WORK. 


In crown 8vo, price 93, with Illustrations. 


MODERN SCIENCE in BIBLE LANDS. By Sir J. William 


Dawson, F.R.S., Author of ‘ The Story of the Earth and Man,” “ Fossil Men,” &c. 

This Work is intended as a supplement to the Author’s previous volumes, entitled ‘ The Story of the 
Earth,” “ The Origin of the World,” and “ Fossil Men,’”’ and wore especially to bring out the new information 
obtained in his recent travels in the East, and his matured conclusions respecting certain debated points not 
treated of, or only slightly noticed, in the works named above. 

the SAME AUTHOR.—FIFTH EDITION, 


The ORIGIN of “the WORLD ACCORDING to REVELA- 


TION and SCIENCE. 7s 6d. 

** Any one who will study Dr. Dawson’s three recent volumes will not only gain much trustworthy in- 
formation on matters of romantic interest, but will make the acquaintance of « writer who is as vigorous as 
he is modest, and as modest as he is vigorous; who knows how to throw the air of genius around even the 
minuter facts and details of philosophical inquiry; and who combines a true scientific independence of thought 
with a reverent faith in the Scriptures and the Gospel.”—London Quarterly Review. 








London : HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 


Just published, 8vo, 133. 


The ANNUAL REGISTER: a Review of Public Events 


at Home and Abroad, for the Year 1887. New Series. 








READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, 


RIVINGTONS, Waterloo Place, London, and the other Proprietors. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.”S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE NEW AND UNIFORM EDITION 


OF THE 


COMPLETE WORKS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING. 


Now ready, small crown 8vo, 5s. 
“ PARACELSUS”” AND ‘“STRAFFORD,” 


This Edition will consist of 16 vols. small crown 8vo. A volume will be pub- 
lished monthly. 


Now ready, Sixpence, New Series, No 60, 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JUNE, 
containing, among other Articles of Interest :—‘‘ The EAVES- 
DROPPER,” Part I.—“ OUR DISTRICT SCHOOLS.” —“ NOTES 
by a NATURALIST: the BADGER and the FOX.”—“In a 
GERMAN EMIGRANT SHIP.”—“ A LIFE’S MORNING,” by 
the AUTHOR of “DEMOS,” “THYRZA,” S'c., Chaps. 11 and 
12—S., Sc. 


ANOTHER SHAKESPEARIAN DISCOVERY.—Sce 
THE EAVESDROPPER: 
An Unparalleled Experience. 

By JAMES PAYN, Author of “By Proxy,’”’ ‘‘ Lost Sir Massingberd,” &c. 
Feap. 8vo, price ls, 





NEW VOLUME OF 
SMITH, ELDER, & CO.”"S POPULAR NOVELS SERIES. 


Ready this day, crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE GAVEROCKS. 


By the AUTHOR of “ MEHALAH,” “JOHN HERRING,” &c. 


NEW VOLUMES OF 
SMITH, ELDER, & CO.””*S POPULAR 2s & 2s 6d SERIES. 
DEMOS. By George Gissing, Author of ‘‘ Thyrza,” “A 
Life’s Morning,” &c. cap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 23. 
MEHALAH. By the Author of ‘‘ John Herring,” ‘ Court 
Royal,” &c. Feap. 8vo, limp cloth, 2s 6. 
JOHN HERRING. By the Author of ‘“‘Mehalah,” ‘‘ Court 


Royal,’ ‘* The Gaverocks,” &c. Feap. 8vo, limp cloth, 2s 6d. 


COURT ROYAL. By the Author of ‘“ Mehalah,” ‘* John 
Herring,” ‘‘ The Gaverocks,” &c. Feap. 8vo, limp cloth, 23 6d. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 


THE LEISURE HOUR: 


A Monthly Magazine for Family and General Reading. 





The JUNE PART contains :— 
DowninG STREET: THE OFFICIAL RESIDENCE OF THE First LORD OF THE 
Treasury. By C. EK. Pascoe. With Illustrations by Philip Norman. 
A Downina Street Recertion. By F.C. Gould. 
Tur Srory OF THE ARMADA TOLD FROM THE STATE PAPeERs. 
Part I. With Portraits. 


**THE City OF PERPETUAL WASTES.” 
Retired Life.”’ 

A Look at Norway FROM THE SEA, 
Illustrations ky E. Whymper. 

THE PRINTING OF THE First FoLi0 SHAKESPEARE. By George Gould, 

GREAT GRANDMAMMA SEVERN. By Leslie Keith, Author of ‘‘ The Chilcotes,” &c. 

Prixcess Saran. By the Author of ‘‘ Bootles’ Baby.” 

Mére Leroux. By the Author of ** Walks in Algiers,” &c. 

A Woman’s IMPRESSIONS OF DELAGOA Bay. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF THE PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 

HANDEL ANECDOTES.—WASHING Mane Easy, &c, 

Frontispiece“ HaymMakinG.” By T. Deyrolle. 


By W. J. Hardy. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Occupations of a 


By the Rev. Harry Jones, M.A. With 


By C. A. Macirone. 


56 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON; and of all Newsagents. 


THE ITI 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
For JUNE. 
Edited by FRANK HARRIS. 


Can We Hop Our Own ? 
Mr. WuistLer’s Lecture oN Art. By Algernon Charles Swinburne, 
Tue CLOISTER IN CaTHAY. By the Hon, G. N, Curzon, M.P. 
GorTHE.—I, By Professor Dowden, 
Tue Local, GOVERNMENT BILL :— 
1, COMPENSATION TO THE Drink Trape. By Cardinal Manuing. 
2, Tue LiceNsInG CLauses. By Archdeacon Farrar, 
SuMMER TrME IN RurAL PortuGat. By Oswald Crawfurd, 
FRENCH PoLITicaL WomeEN. By K. Lynn Linton. 
SocraL PROBLEMS IN America. By W. H. 8. Aubrey, LL.D. 
THE CAPE In 1888, By the Right Hon. the Earl of Carnarvon. 








CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 
LFRACOMBE—The ILFRACOMBE HOTEL— 


Thoroughly furnished, equipped, and decorated, 250 rooms. Eight lawn- 
ae Cg large swimming-bath; private baths,—Descriptive tariff of 











WARD & DOWNEY'S NEW  Booxs, 





A NEW HUMOROUS BOOK. 


The MODERATE MAN: and other Verses, 


By Epwin Hamitton, With 12 Original Whole-Pag i 
FURNISS. Feap. 870, 736d.” P8¢Bogravings by HARRY 


The LAST NOVEL WRITTEN by the AUTHOR of “ The ROMANCE of WAR.” 


LOVE’S LABOUR WON. By James Grant, 


3 vols, 








THE NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES ARE— 
In OPPOSITION. By Gertrude M. IL 


BLacKBURNE. 3 vols. [Just ready 


A WOMAN’S FACE. By the Author of 


‘*The House on the Marsh,” “A Prince of Darkness,” &¢, 3 vols, 


ROBERT HOLT’S ILLUSION. By Mary 


LINSKILL. 63. 


MRS. RUMBOLD’S SECRET. By Katherine 


S. Macquorp. 6s, 


IDLE TALES. By Mrs. Riddell. 6s, 
MIRACLE GOLD. By Richard Dowling. 


3 vols. 


MISER FAREBROTHER. 


Farseon. 3 vols, 


By B. L. 


12 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 





NOW READY. 
A ROMANCE OF THE 
RECUSANTS. 


By the AUTHOR of “The LIFE of a PRIG,” 
“DULCE DOMUM,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “COLONEL ENDERBY’S 
* WIFE.” 


“A COUNSEL of PERFECTION,” a New 
Novel by LUCAS MALET, Author of “Colonel 
Enderby’s Wife,” “ Little Peter,” ¢:c., will be ready next 





week, at all Libraries and Booksellers’, in One Volume, 


crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, 6s. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 





NEW VOLUME of “The STORY of the NATIONS.” 


A S S Y R I A: 
From the Rise of the Empire to the Fall of Nineveh. 


By ZENAIDE A. RAGOZIN, Author of “Chaldea,” é&c. 
Maps and Illustrations, large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
“Madame Ragozin has performed her task in it as admirably as she has done in 
her earlier volume on Chaldea, She bas spared no pains in collecting the latest and 
best information on the subject.” —Extract from letter from Professor Sarce. 


The Century for JUNE contains an Account of a Visit George Kennan 


paid to a Convict Barge in Tuiman, Siberia, and Pictures 
of the Eviles in the Cages, in Prison, and on the March. See also Mr. De 
Vinne’s Paper—* A Printer’s Pavadise’’—on a famous Printing House of 300 
yearsago. Price 1s 4d, 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 





RUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS .., se ow 
CLAIMS PAID .., se ee nee nee 


1848, 


ee £8,000,000 
19,000,000 








ANTED, the following NUMBERS of the 

“SPECTATOR :’—MARCH lIIth, 18th, and 25th, 1871; NOVEMBER 
16th, 1872; JUNE 28th, 1873; and JUNE 12th, 1875.—PUBLISHER, 1 Wel- 
lington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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EDWARD STANFORD’S PUBLICATIONS. 


FOR THE TOURIST SEASON, 1888. 


NORWAY.—The HANDY GUIDE to 


Y TAY. Bv THomas B. Witison, M.A. With Maps and Appendices on, 
gh Ricteey of Norway, Fishing Notes, and Photography. Second 
the Revis:d and Enlarged, small post 8vo, cloth, ds, 


“ a enghle adapted for its purpose.’’—Globe. 


BATHS and WELLS of EUROPE; with a 


" Hydrotherapy and Hints on Climate, Sea. Bathing, and Popular 
- oy Joux Macruerson, M.D. Third Edition, Revised, with a New 


t 8vo, cloth, 63 64, p 
« wehepberson’s well-known and excellent volume.’’—Atheneun., 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE : Hill, Vale, and 
Forest. By R. N, Wortu, F.G.S., Author of the “Guides to Devon, 
Somerset, Wilts. and Dorset.”” (New Volume of Stanford’s Two Shiliing 
Series of Tourist’s Guides.) Feap. 8vo, with Map, and Plan of Gloucester 


SOMERSETSHIRE.—TOURIST’S GUIDE 


to SOMERSETSHIRE: Rail and Road. By R. N. Wortu, F.GS ’ Author 
of “ History of Devon,” ‘‘ West Country Garland,” &c. Third Edition, with 
Map, and Plan of Wells Cathedral. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s, (Stanford’s Two- 


Shilling Series of County Guides.) 
HAMPSHIRE.—TOURIST’S GUIDE to 


HAMPSHIRE, including the ISLE of WIGHT. By G. Puiturrs Bevan, 
F8.S., Author of the ‘* Guides to the Channel Islands, the Wye, Surrey, and 
Yorkshire.” Third Edition, with Map, and Plan of Winchester Cathedral. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 23. (Stunfora’s Two-shilling Series of County Guides.) 


STANFORD’: 


iS] 
TWO-SHILLING SERIES OF TOURISTS GUIDES 
Includes, in addition to the above :— 


By FE. Watrorp, M.A, 

By A. G. HILt, B.A. 

By G. P. Bevan. 

Fifth Edition. 
Third Edition. 
Fourth Edition. 
Fourth Kdition. 





BERKSHIRE. 
CAMBRIDGE. 
CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
CORNWALL. By W. H. TREGELLAS. 
DERBYSHIRE, By Rev. G. C. Cox. 
DEVON, North. By R. N. Wortu. 

DEVON, South. By R. N. Wort. 


DORSET. By R. N. Worrn, F.GS. 
ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. By H. I. Jenxinson, F.R.G.S. Fifth 
Edition. 


ESSEX. By E. Watrorn, M.A. 
KENT. By G. P. Bevan, F.S.S. Sixth Edition. 
LONDON (Throngh). By the Rev. W. J. Lorriz, B.A. 


LONDON (Round About). By the Rev. W. J. Lorrie, Fifth Edition. 


NORFOLK. By Watter Rye. Third Edition. 
SUFFOLK. By Dr. J. KE. Taytor, F.G.S. 
SURREY. By G. P. Bevan, #.S.S. Third Edition, 


SUSSEX. By G. F.Cuampers. Fourth Edition. 

WARWICK. By G. P. Bevan, F.S.S. 

WILTSHIRE. By R. N. Worru, F.G.S. 

WYE (The) and Neighbourhood. By G. Pumtips Bevan, F.S.S. 
YORKSHIRE (North and East Ridings), By G. P. BEvAN. Fourth Edition. 
YORKSHIRE (West Riding). By G. P. Bevan. Fourth Edition, 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 
TOURIST’S CATALOGUE of best MAPS and GUIDE BOOKS scnt 
post-free for Penny Stamp. 





THE HENRY IRVING ‘SHAKESPEARE. 


Now ready, Vols. I., II., and III., to be completed in Eight Quarterly Volumes, 
small 4to, cloth, gilt top, price 103 6d each, 


THE 


HENRY IRVING SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited by HENRY IRVING and FRANK A. MARSHALL. 


With Notes and Introductions to each play by F. A. Marsuau and other Shake- 
spearian Scholars, and nearly 600 I!lustrations by GORDON BROWNE. 


ConTENTS OF VoLuMmE I.: 
LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST. ROMEO and JULIET. 
The COMEDY of ERRORS, The TWO GENTLEMEN of VERONA. 
KING HENRY VI. Part I. 


ConTENTS OF VOLUME II.: 
KING HENRY VI. Part II. The TAMING of the SHREW. 
KING HENRY VI. 
KING HENRY VI, 
CHARLES KEMBLE. 


Part IIT. A MIDSUMMER NIGH1’S DREAM. 
Condensed all KING RICHAKD II, 


ConTENTS OF VotvuME III. : 
MERCHANT of VENICE. 
KING HENRY IV. Part I. 
KING HENRY IV. Part I. 


E “Edited in a really good workmanlike manner, and beautifully printed. Mr. 
Gordon Browne’s illustrations are amongst the most perfect things of the kind 
that we have ever seen,””—St. James’s Gazette. 

“This handsomely printed edition aims at being popular and practical, and 
will win public recognition by its unique and serviceable qualities.’— Spectator. 


*,* A Detailed Prospectus, with Specimen Page, sent post-free on application. 


KING RICHARD III. 
KING JOHN, 


London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 





2 vols, demy 8vo, price 32s, 


THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
CONSTITUTION. 


By Dr RUDOLPH GNEIST, 
Professor of Law in the University of Berlin, 
Translated by PHILIP A. ASHWORTH, of the Inner Temple, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law. 
“‘At this time these volumes are especially instructive. 
almost all the great questions of current politics.”"—imes, 


“Dr. Gneist’s work ought to be on the shelves of every student of our con- 
Stitutional history.”—Sutuiday Review. 


They cast light on 





London: WILLIAM CLOWES and SONS, Limited, 27 Fleet Street. 





MACMILLAN AND CO”S NEW BOOKS, 
A SEASON in SUTHERLAND. By John 


E. Epwarps-Moss. Crown 8vo, 43 6d. 
A NEW BOOK by Mr. HENRY JAMES. 


PARTIAL PORTRAITS. By Henry James, 


org of “The Europeans,” ‘‘ French Poets and Novelists,” &, Crown 
vo, 6s. 

The Atheneum says :—“‘ There are few pages of this new book of Mr. Henry 
James’s that do not contain something good.”’ 


The RENAISSANCE: Studies in Art and 


Poetry. By WALTER Pater, Fellow of Brasenose College, Author of ‘* Marius 
tbe Epicurean: his Sensations and Ideas,” ‘‘Imagimary Portraits,” &c. 
Fourth Thousand, Revised and Enlarged, Extra Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


CALDERON.—SELECT PLAYS 


of CALDERON. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Norman MacOo.1, 
M.A., formerly Fellow of Downing College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 14s, 


UNIFORM EDITION of 
DEAN CHURCH’S MISCELLANEOUS 
WRITINGS. 


In 5 vols. Globe 8vo, 5s each. Vols. 1.-IV. ready. 
Vol. I.—MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. Vol. III.—ST. ANSELM, 
Vol. IIL—DANTE, and other Essays. 





Vol. 1V.—SPENSER. 


Vol. V.—BACON, (July. 
NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
FRATERNITY: a Romance. 2 vols. 


Crown 8vo, 21s, [Neat week, 


By HENRY JAMES. 
The Reverberator. By Henry 


James, Author of “The American,” ‘‘The Europeans,” ‘ Dais 
Miller,’’ ‘‘ The Princess Casamassima,” &c. 2 vols. Globe 8vo, 12s, 


By THOMAS HARDY. 
Wessex Tales: Strange, Lively, 


and Commonplace. By Tuomas Harpy, Anthor of “ The 
Woodlanders,” “Far from the Madding Crowd,” &c. 2 vols. Globe 
8vo, 12s, 

The Morning Post says:—‘‘The legends, superstitions, and local 
customs of a portion of the South-West of ‘agricultural England’ are 
woven into a series of tales by Mr. Hardy, with the artistic ability that 
is found in all his writings...... His pictures are never those of an artificial 
Arcadia, but, identifying himself as it were with the genius of the woods 
and fields, he knows how to poetise without sacrificing truth...... Every 
one of the tales comes up to the standard which is naturally expected 
from their author.” 


By W. E. NORRIS. 
Chris. By W. E. Norris, Author of 
“My Friend Jim,” “‘ Mademoiselle de Mersac,’’ &c. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 
2ls. 

The Saturday Review says:—‘‘Chris’s story is simple, and owes its 
charm partly to the fascination of the girl, and partly to the author’s 
gracetul, humorous, bright, delicate manner of telling it.” 

The Cambridge Review says :—*‘ * Chris’ is a capital story.” 

By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


Joyce. By Mrs. Oxirnant, Author of 
“sir Tom,” ‘‘ Hester,” ‘*‘ A Country Gentleman,” “ The Second Son,”’ 
&c. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 

The Times says :—‘* ‘ Joyce’ exactly suits Mrs. Oliphant’s powers and 
methods, and consequently there is in ‘Joyce’ more sterling pathos, 
wore truthful study of human nature in its nervous phases than we have 
found in Mrs, Oliphant’s works for some time past...... * Joyce’ shows 
Mrs. Oliphant at ber best.” 

“«* Joyce” is,” says the Guardian, ‘Sone of Mrs. 
charming and prettily elaborated pieces of work,” 


liphant’s most 


The ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ATLAS. 


Containing 24 Maps in Colours. By Jonn BartHo.tomew, F.R.G.S. 4to, 1s. 
| Macmillan’s Geographical Series, New Volume. 

*,* This Atlas has been specially designed to illustrate all ELementary TExt- 
Books OF GroGRAPHY. With this object the greater number of the maps have been 
devoted to the general introductory lessons in Geography, along with the special 
Geography of the British Isles. The other countries of the world have here only 
been treated generally, it being reserved for more advanced School Atlases in this 
series to deal with them in a more adequate manuer. 





MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 344, for JUNE, price ls, contains :— 

]. Tue ReVERBERATOR. By Henry James, 11-12. (To be continued.) 
2, Tue Letrers OF CHARLES Lams, By Augustine Birrell. 
3. Capri. By William Wordsworth, 
4, A Mpnacrk TO NaTIONAL UNITY. 

New South Wales), 
5. Two SCHOOLS OF ART, 
6. A Visit TO THE MonasTERY OF RILO, 
7. THE ALCALDE OF THE SIERRA NEGRA, 
8. A BrorHer OF THE ComMoN LIFE. 
9. AFTER Many Days. 
10, Gaston DE Latour, By Walter Pater. (To be continued.) 


By B. R. Wise (late Attorney-General of 


By T. W. Legh, M.P. 
By W. F. Huvbard, 


ERIDGE CASTLE is the OLD ENGLISH HOME described in 


la ’ ’ 
T > 4 
The Enolish LMlustrated Magazine 
For JUNE. Profusely Illustrated, price 6d; by post, 8d. Contents :— 
1, Soxitupe. By Davidson Knowles, Frontispiece. 
Zz. Guimpses oF OLD ENGLISH Homes,—IV, EripGe Castie. By Elizabeth 
Balch. Itlustrated. 
3. THe MepraTiIon OF RALPH HarpELor. Chaps, 31-33, By Professor W. Minto. 
4. PAGODAS, AURIOLES, AND UMBRELLAS.—Part I. By C. F. Gordon Cumming. 
With Illustrations. 
5. CoacuinG Days anp Coacutna Ways.—‘' Tue York Roap.’’—PartI. By 
W. Outram Tristram. Illustrated by Herbert Railton and Hugh Thomson. 
6. Lit: A LiverPooL CuiLp. Chap. IL. (Concluded.) By Agnes C. Maitland, 
7. br CzTera. By H. D. Traill. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 


This day is published. 


SCIENTIFIC RELIGION; or, Higher 


Possibilities of Life and Practice, through the Operation of Natural Forces. 
By LavRENCE OLIPHANT. 8y0, l6s. 
RUSSIA and the AFGHAN FRONTIER. 
This day is published. 


NORTHERN AFGHANISTAN; or, Letters 


from the Afghan Boundary Commission. By Major C. E. Yate, O.S.L., 
Bombay Staff Corps. 8vo, with Maps, 18s, 


This day is published. 
SHAKESPEARE or BACON? By Sir 


THEODORE Martin, K.C.B. Printed on hand-made paper, and bound with 
parchment cover, 3s. 


** An unanswerable refutation to the ‘ Baconian craze.’ ” 
Immediately will be published, NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


WANDERINGS in CHINA. By C. F. 


Gorpon Cummina, Author of “ At Home in Fiji,” “A Lady’s Cruise in a 
French Man-of-War,” ‘ Fire Fountains,” &. Third Edition. With Portrait 
of the Author, and numerons Iilustrations. Completé in 1 vol. 8vo, 10s. 


This day is published, a NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 
ON SOME OF 


SHAKESPEARE’S FEMALE CHARACTERS. 


In a Series of Letters. By Herena Favucit, Lady Martin. A Third and 
Cheaper Edition, with Portrait, 8vo, 7s 6d. 

“In this volume we learn to know eight fascinating Shakespeare women : 
Ophelia, Portia, Desdemona, Julict, Imogen, Rosalind, Beatrice, and—as a 
Shakespeare woman ‘ by ber own right’—Helen Faucit, Lady Martin.”—F. A. 
Leo, in Shakespeare Jahrbuch, Vol. XXI. 

** This is one of the books we dare hardly criticise We have seldom met with 
@ book which has given us more refined enjoyment as we read, and more original 
matter for meditation afterwards.’’—Times, 

“The book is delightful, full of information and helpful commentary on Shake- 
speare, while at the same time it reveals to us, in the most effective way, 1 very 
lofty and beautiful individuality.”’—British Quarterly Review, 


FRAGMENTS from MANY TABLES. Being 


the Recollections of some Wise and Witty Men and Women. By GEORGE 
RvssELL. Crown 8vo, 43 6d. 


The LAND BEYOND the FOREST: Facts, 


Figures, and Fancies from Transylvania. By E. GeraRp, Author of ‘* Reata,”’ 
** Beggar My Neighbour,’”’ &c. 2-vols., with Map and Illustrations, 25s. 

“Tt is altogether unlike most modern books of travel, and, indeed, is quite as 
entertaining as Madame Gerard’s novel of ‘ Reata.’......The authoress has drawn 
up for herself a line of her own, and tills it in quite a charming manner.”—Liver- 
pool Mercury. 

“She is able to lend a certain charm to the strange and interesting facts which 
she has to tell of the ‘ Land Beyond the Forest.’ ’’"—Atheneum, 

“One of the brightest and most enjoyable books of its kind that has come 
our way for a good many years here is not, indeed, a dull page to be found 
between the covers of the two volumes.’’—Manchester Examiner. 


* Will be found full of interest to lovers of curious and venerable folk-lore.”’— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


TWO NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


The BLACKSMITH of VOE: a Novel. By 


Pau Cusuine, Author of ** Misogyny and the Maiden,” ‘*A Woman with 
a Secret,’’ &c. 3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d. 
**It is a treat to read so good a novel as ‘The Blacksmith of Voe,’ told with 
animation and humour.’’—Saturday Review. 


** The tale is freshly written, with a keen appreciation of scenery and country 
life.” —Times. 


** A thoroughly interesting and wholesome story, without a dull page. The 
love episodes are delightful.’’—Academy. 


“*¢The Blacksmith of Voe’ is picturesque, interesting, and effective.”’—Spectator. 
** Full of clever character-drawing and rich in striking incident.’’—Daily Tele- 


graph. 
By 


The FAT of the LAND: a Novel. 


Mary Lester (Maria So.itera), Author of “‘ A Lady’s Ride across Spanish 
Honduras.” 3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d. 

**There is some intellectual pleasure to be gained from the bright, cleverly 
written dialogue, and the keen and often powerful delineation of character, and 
the thread of the story itself furnishes plenty of entertainment...... The tale is 
full of pictures of real life. The authoress has the gift of infusing vitality into 
her characters and into their sayings and doings. They live and move, not like 
the mere marionettes we so often meet with in fiction, but as real men and 
women.”’—North British Daily Mail, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
NEW EDITIONS OF THREE POPULAR NOVELS. 
MY TRIVIAL LIFE and MISFORTUNE : 


a Gossip with no Plot in Particular. By A Puary Woman, Author of ‘‘ Poor 
Nellie.” New Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 
** A work of great ability, by one who observes keenly and at the same time sees 
deeply intocharacter. She has the power of presenting real people.’’—Atheneum, 
** A book really cleverly and amusingly written.”— Vanity Fair. 
“‘A most readable and delightful story of every-day life.’—Whitehall Review, 


HURRISH: a Study. By the Hon. Emily 


Law tess, Author of ‘* A Chelsea Householder,’ ‘‘ A Millionaire’s Cousin.’’ 
New Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 

**One of the most vivid and powerful representations of wild Irish life and 
scenery we ever remember to have read. It is evidently a true picture.”— 
Westminster Review. 

“ A realistic and truthful depiction of existing conditions in Ireland.”’—Dublin 
Trish Times. 

“The characters in this powerful book are few, but very strongly indicated.” 


—Spectator. 
MR. SMITH: a Part of his Life. By L. 


B. Watrorp, Author of “ Pauline,” “Troublesome Daughters,” “The Baby’s 
Grandmother,” &. New and Uniform Edition, crown 8vo, 5s, 
** Tt has a keen and vivid interest from beginning to end.”—Daily News. 
he work of quite extraordinary talent, which will at once win for its author a 
high place among contemporary novelists.”—Echo. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


ee 


MESSRS. LONGMANS AND C0.’S List 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY, 
-Edi‘ed by the DUKE of BEAUFORT, K.G., and ALFRED FE. 7. WATsox 


BOAT IN @. 
By W. B. WOODGATE. 
With an Introduction by the Rev. EDMOND WARRE, D.D. 


And a Chapter on ROWING at ETON, by R. HARVEY MAson 


With 10 Full-Page Illustrations, 39 Woodeuts in the Text, after Drawings 
Frank Dadd, and from Instantaneous Photographs, and 4 Maps of the 
Rowing Courses at Oxford, Cambridge, Henley, and Putney, 

Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


CBRioqogksd ff. 
By A. G. STEEL and the Hon. R. 1. LYTTELTON, 


With Contributions by ANDREW LANG, R. H. MITCHELL, W. G. GRACE, &e, 
With Illustrations by Lucian Davis, and from Iustantaneous Phot graphs. 
Crown Svo, 103 6d. [In June. 


by 


[Ready, 


REISSUE OF THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS IN EIGHT 
MONTHLY VOLUMES. 


A JOURNAL of the REIGNS of KING 


GEORGE IV., KING WILLIAM IV., and QUEEN VICTORIA. By the 

late CHARLES C, F. GREVILLE, Esq., Clerk of the Council to those Sovereigns 

Edited by Henry Reeve, C.B., D.C.L., Corresponding Member of the 
(8 vols.) Vols. I.-VI. Crown 8vo, 6s each. 


The CORRESPONDENCE of SIR HENRY 
TAYLOR, Edited by Epwarp DowpeENn. 1 vol. Svo, 16s. 


**Henry Taylor is known to the world at large as a poet and an essayist, to men 
conversant with the government of the country as au able and, when necessary, 
indefatigable administrator, to the intellectual society of London as, in a sense, a 
man of the world, and to those near him as a warm friend and delightful com. 
panion. In all these characters the letters throw a full and pleasant light upon 
him.’’—Guardian, 


HISTORICAL REVIEW of the LEGISLA. 


TIVE SYSTEMS OPERATIVE in IRELAND from the INVASION of 
HENRY II. to the UNION (1172-1800). By the Right Hon. J. T. Batt, 


LL.D., D.C.L.  8vo, 63, 
The STANDARD of VALUE. By W. Letan. 
Fifth Rdition, with a 


TON JORDAN, F.R.G.S., Assoc. Inst. C.E., M.L.C.C. 
Review of the Evidence submitted tu the Royal Commission on Goldand 
Silver, 1888, 8vo, 6s. 


HISTORY of PRUSSIA under FREDERIC 


the GREAT. 1740-1756 By Hersert Torrie, Professor in Cornell Univer- 
sity. With 2 Maps, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 18s, 


**Mr. Tuttle is careful to catalogue the immense mass of records which have 
become accessible since Carlyle wrote, or to which he did not care to seek access, 
These are here made good use of, and the author may well claim that he has 
justification for this new History in the new facts and materials which he 
presents,”’—Nonconfor mist. 


PROSPERITY or PAUPERISM? 


Industrial, and Technical Training. 
BRABAzON). 8vo, 5s. 


** The subjects of which these papers treat are so deeply interesting to national 
well-being that we trust a wide circulation will be found for the book.” —Inquiver. 


SOCIAL ARROWS: a Series of Reprinted 


Articles. By the Eart of MeatH (Lord BraBazon). Second Edition, crown 
8vo, price 1s, boards ; 5s, cloth. 


ConTENTs :—Open Spaces.—Associations for the Benefit of Young Men, Women, 
and Children.—Over-Population: its Evils and Remedies.x—The Cause of the 
Overworked Shop-Assistant.—Some Social Wants of London.—The Duty of the 
Church in respect to Recreation and Literature.—The Need of National, Indus- 
ow ——— Training.—An Appeal to Men of Leisure.—An Appeal to Men 
() ealth. 


PICTURES at PLAY; or, Dialogues of the 


Galleries. By Two ArT Critics, Illustrated by Harry Furniss. Feap. 8vo, 
1s, sewed, {In a few days. 


Institute of France. 


Physical, 


Edited by the Earn of Meatu (Lord 


HISTORIC TOWNS. 
Edited by E. A. FREEMAN, D.C.L., and the Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, M.A. 


Crown 8vo, 3s 6d each. 
COLCHESTER. By the Rev. Epwarp L. 
Currs, B.A. With 4 Maps. 


[Just published. 


LONDON. By the Rev. W.J.| BRISTOL. By the Rev. W. 
Lorrie. With 3 Maps. Hunt. With 4 Maps. 
EXETER. By E. A. Freeman.| OXFORD. By the Rev. C. W. 
With 4 Maps. Boast. With 2 Maps. 


Now ready, price Sixpence. 

WET G T 

LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—JUNE. 
ConTENTS. 
Eve. By the Author of “ John Herring,” &. Chaps. 42-46, 
Aw Orcuip Farm. By Frederick Boyle. 
Eron: 1836 To 1841. By CO. T. Buckland. , 
Tur Lost ConscrENcE. From the Russian of Chtchédrine, 
M. Wright. : 

Tue Sarnt’s Motuer. By E. Nesbit. 
Tuer Op Navat Sona. By W. Clark Russell. — 
In THE WoopLanps. By the Rev. M. G. Watkins. — 
Uncie Prerce.—(Concluded.) By Charles Blatherwick. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE Suir. By Andrew Lang. 


Translated by Miss 








London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW. BOOKS. 


WALTER BESANT’S NEW NOVEL.—3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


HERR PAULUS: his Rise, his Greatness, and his Fall. By 


WALTER BESANT, Author of “ All Sorts and dag san =» rt ll ‘aa — 
8 ks Mr. Besant has yet written.’—Whitehall Revicw. appy blend of humour and pathos and satire.”"—Scot 
* One of the best boo ___‘*A pleasant, picturesque, brightly written story.”—Leeds Mercury. P rane 


JAMES S PAYN’S NEW NOVEL.—In a few days, 3 vols., at all Libraries. 


‘THE. MYSTERY OF RBRIDGE. 


By JAMES PAYN, Anthor of “ By Proxy,” &c. 
~NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “JOHN HERRING.” —Nearly ready, 2 vols., at all Libraries. 


EVE: a Romance. By the Author of “John Herring,’ “Red 

















Spider,” &c. 


~ THE €CciTryY Gs DREAM. 


By ROBERT BUCHANAN. With Frontispiece and Vignette by P. Macnab. | Second Edition, feap, 8vo, bound in buckram, 6s, 

Mr. W. E. H. Lecry said at the Royal Academy Dinner, in responding for “* Literature :’’"—“I would venture to point to a poem which has been but a few 
weeks in the world, but which is destined, if I am not much mistaken, to take a smn al place in the literature of its time—a poem which, among other 
beauties, contains pictures of the old Gree +k mythology that are worthy to compare even with those with which Sir Frederick Leighton has so often ‘delighted us— 
‘The City 0 of Drea am * of | _ Buchanan, While such works are produced in England, it cannot, I think, be said that the artistic spirit in English literature has 

"Price. ls, printed on hand- ee paper, and bound in brown paper. 


MR. WHISTLER® S TEN O°CLO CE. 


ig “Ds ar ing p aradox, intensely sound and shrewd good-sense, brilliant: fle ashes of humour and of wit.”—Daily News. 








M ARK TWAIN’S NEW BOOK. —Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


MARK TWAIN’S LIBRARY OF HUMOUR. 


(Uniform with the Illustrated Edition of ‘A Tramp Abroad.”) A thick volume of 700 pages, profusely Illustrated. 
“A volume of | of most amusing sketches...... The book should commend itself to a very wide circle of readers.””—Pal 1 Mall Gazette. 








jane re THE NOVEL ON WHICH THE PLAY “ BEN-MY-CHREE!” IS FOUNDED. 


T H E DEEMS T ER 


By HALL CAINE, Author of ‘‘ A Son of Hagar.’”” Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33 6d. 
“The book is one of the finest novels of the decade. It is built on the old romantic scale, now almost a thing of the past. It has rightly earned for Hall Caine 
the title ¢ of 1 the E ngl sh Victor Hugo.’ *—Land | ond Water. 


“Dp AGONET’ 8S’? NEW BOOK.—Now ready, post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s; cloth limp, 2s 6d. 


MARY JANE MARRIED: Tales of a Village Inn. 


By GEORGE R. SIMS. 
“Told with admirable freshness and humour, and with the Seattethe touch which Mr. Sims writes with a kind of gentle poetry and pathos peculiarly his own. 
We have always thought that if Mr. Sims would seriously take to constructing a realistic novel, he would beat Zola into fits. ‘ Mary Jane’ is one of his best English 
types, and both her slavey and the hotel- -keeper’ s wife are fresh, natural, interesting, | and En: glish. ”—Star. 


BROKEN WINGS: a Novel. By Avery MAcaLPINg, Author 


of | “ Teres a Itasea.’” With IUnstrations by W. J. Hennessy. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. a 
GRANT ALLEN’S NEW NOVEL.—3 vols. crown 8v0, at all ‘Libraries. 


T H E DEVI L’S DIE 


By GRANT ALLEN, Author of ‘‘ Babylon,” “In All Shades,” &c. 
“Mr, Grant Allen’s powerful and interesting novel.,,... The story has a strong interest, which is started soon and kept at good speed tillthe end. It deserves 


more than an ordinary measure of success. ”*—Scotsman, 














IMPORTANT NEW NOVEL.—3 vols. ¢ crown  8v0, at all Libraries, 


The LINDSAYS: a Romance of Scottish Life. By Jo OHN k. Lays. 


* From every point of view a good novel. ”"—Academy. ase! 
Mr. oN S NEW NOVEL.—3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 


KING or KNAVE? R. E. FRANCILLON. 


_ in’ very clever specimen of sensational fiction. eevee Dramatic and full of feeling, The story is | from first t to last absorbing.’ *—Morning Post. 


JULIAN HAWTHORNE’ S NEW NOVEL. —Crown 8vo, picture cover, 1s; cloth, ls 6d. 


A DREAM and a FORGETTING. By JULIAN ive 


____ Author ior * * ‘ Fortune’ 8 Fool,”’ ** Dust,”’ &e. 


JULIAN HAWTHORNE’S NEW STORIES.—Immediately, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


DAVID POINDEXTER’S DISAPPEARANCE, &c. By 


_ JULIAN HAWTHORNE. ee a 
N EW Two- SHILLI NG. ‘NOVELS.—1 — oy illustrated a boards, 2s each. 
ASON of HAGAR. By Hall Caine. The EVIL GENIUS. By Wuxre Cottins. 


FATAL ZERO: a Homburg Diary. By Percy Firz-| The CRUISE of the ‘BLACK PRINCE. By Com- 


GERALD. mander CAMERON. 
A PHYLLIS of the SIERRAS. By Brer Harre. A VOYAGE tothe CAPE. By W. Cuarx Russext. 
The PRINCE and the PAUPER. By Marx Twary.| DISAPPEARED. By Saran Tyruer. 
HEART'S DELIGHT. By Cuartes Grszon. IN ALL SHADES. By Grant ALLeEn. 
LADY LOVELACE., By C. L. Pirxis. MISS CADOGNA. By Juuian Hawrnorne. 
The GOLDEN HOOP. By T. W. Srziaur. HOLIDAY TASKS. By James Payn. 


NEW “PICCADILLY NOVELS.”—Crown 8vo, illustrated boards, 3s 6d each. 
LITTLE NOVELS. By Wir Cottiys. RED SPIDER. By the Author of “ John Herring.” 




















The HEIR of LINNE. By Roserr Bucwanay. GLOW-WORM TALES. By James Payy. 
se 3 CAREW : Millionaire and Miser. By E. The WORLD WENT VERY WELL THEN. By 











The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. One 


Shilling Monthly.—Conrents ron JUNE:—The Gold-Mines of i 


BELGRAVIA. One Shilling 








Con ‘ _ 2: ‘ “ ea 

oe a so Ss Ee een ese oe By J. Crawford Scott.—Physical Peculiarities of Great Men. By W. H. 
—The Pilot’s Wife. By George Barlow.—Strange Clients. By Saumarez de Davenport Adams.—Sophie Apitzsch. By the Rev. 8. Baring-Gould.—The 
Havilland.—That Beastly Thermometer. By G. L. Stevens.—Wanted—A Plantation < ae a the — hogg agg Ban oe M.A. ——. 8 
Tenor, > aad ae Museum. By erridge,—Some Ideas o: openhauer. By 
bs ~ ene SEO CTEE TE DOO Te Grant invag Farrer.—The Audience on the Stage. By W. J. Lawrence.—Alexis Piron. 
Scare at Rushlight Camp. By J. Crawford Scott.—The Blackhall Ghosts. By J. W. Sherer.—Science Notes. By W. Mattieu Williams, F,R.A.S.—Table 
By Sarah Tytler.—Forgetfulness, \ Talk. By Sylvanus Urban, 





London: CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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LIST OF PLATES. NEW WORK BY SIR RICHARD TEMPLE. 
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LIST. — 


LIST OF PLATES (continued), 














Cana of Galilee. With 52 Coloured Orieial Peete a the Spottt eee the Author’s Bethel. 
J oppe om =. Imperial 8vo, 31s 6d. Mizpeh. 
jalon a. PALESTINE ILLUSTRATED. Shiloh. 
urch of the Holy Sepulchre. By Sir RICHARD TEMPLE, Bart., Gerizim and Shechem, 
Jerusalem at Sunset. MP., G.C.8.1.. C.1.E., D.C.L. (Oxon.), LL.D. (Cantab.), Jacob's Well. 
Gethsemane, Author of “ Journals Kept in Hyderabad, Kashmir, Sikkim, and Nepaul,”&. | Samaria, 
Bethany “ Bvery picture is a study in iteelf......He has produced a very delightful book, Dothan and Carmel. 
- " d one that will set the Holy Land in quite a new aspect to many readers.” > 
Jerusalem from Olivet. “Guardian. Plain of Esra, 
Temple Corner ee yraiy a ni i ni eatin rere | Jona, 
° r action in | 
| ~ mai ron be Holy han Teal pe . studies in oil o . ric scenes | Mount Tabor, 
° “ pograp! Ss, beantifa’ executed Joured iT 
Mount Zion. weeeeee from ths author's pre wake a gift-volame Of aetna Nazareth. 
ehem. ve Tt is the highest praise of this work, anda thing which its accomplished and Galilean Uplands and Carmel, 
Dead Sea. pee ny een ar pager pearged bo recolve, to say that the atady of sate Safed, the Set on a Hill, 
res shou rove oO reatest, he n : « 
The Jordan. pnd ‘realise the Historical portions of the Bible ; while the. fetelpie ang bo rend Hattin, or ount of Beati- 


wae 





arantan i with advantage and instruction by all.”—Saturday Review. 
Mount Qu ia from “ An interesting and useful addition to the long’ list of works relating to the 





Jericho, Holy Land. '—Morn'ng Post. 


tudes. 
Ruins of Tiberias. 








Now ready, price 2s, 


LONDON IN 1888. 


ILLUSTRATED BY EIGHTEEN BIRD'S-EYE VIEWS OF THE 
PRINCIPAL STREETS. 


Also by a Map showing its Chief Suburbs and Environs, 
Originally Compiled by 
HERBERT FRY, 


Editor of “The Royal Guide to the London Charities,” “ Handbook to 
Normandy,” ‘‘ The Road to Paris,” Sc. 


Kighth Year of Issue, Revised and Enlarged, 


London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., 18 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 8.W. 


Ss 
Now ready, Sixth Year, 2s. 


ACADEMY SKETCHES, 1888. 


A Volume containing more than 300 Sketches of Paintings, Water-Colours, &., 
in the Royal Academy, Grosvenor Gallery, New Gallery, New English Art 
Club, Nineteenth Century Art Gallery, and other Exhibitions, 


Edited by HENRY BLACKBURN, 


Editor of “The Academy” and ‘‘ Grosvenor Notes,’’ “ New Gallery Notes,” 
“* English Art,”’ &c., and Originator of the System of Catalogues 
Illustrés. 





London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


COMO and ITALIAN LAKELAND. By T. W. M. Lund, 
M.A., Chaplain to the School for the Blind, Liverpool. Crown 8vo, with 
3 Maps, and 11 Illustrations by Miss Jessie Macgregor, 103 6d. 
“‘The author is to be congratulated on having been aided by an illustrator of 
Miss Jeseie Macgregor’s talent. In a series of finely executed etchings she has 
rtrayed many of the works of art, the sites, the types and costumes of the 
talian Lake Land with rare fidelity.””—Morning Post. 
* * Tt should certainly be in the hands of every intelligent tourist making a stay 
in or near the queen of Italian waters.’’—=Daily Telegraph. 


NAPOLEON and HIS DETRACTORS. By H.I.H. Prince 
Napo.eon. Translated by RapHaeEL LeDOS DE BEavuForT. With Portraits 
and Biographical Sketch. Demy 8vo, 16s, 


The NEW PARIS SKETCH-BOOK: Men, Manners, and 


Institutions. By J. G. AL@ER. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“* We wish we could do more than allude to some of his shrewdly suggestive 
remarks on French manners and their consequences.”’—Times. 
“ Few English writers have described French manners, men, and institutions 
with the author’s vivacious accuracy.’’—Morning Post, 


ADELAIDE RISTORI: an Autobiography. Crown 8vo, 


Portrait, 5s. 
The ROMANCE of LIFE PRESERVATION. By James 


BurNLEY. Crown 8vo, 6s, | 

**A thoronghly good book of its kind. A thoronghbly successful attempt to 

embrace in one comprehensive view the entire scope of live-saving efforts.”— 
Vanity Fair, 


SOME HOBBY-HORSES and HOW to RIDE THEM. By | 


C. A. Monytresor. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 5s. 
‘* Everybody who owns a scrap-book ought to read the instructive and gossipy 


k.? 


essay, ‘ How to Keep a Scrap-Book. 
Just published, crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 
HANDBOOK of the ITALIAN SCHOOLS in the DRESDEN 


GALLERY. By “C.J. Ff.” With numerous Illustrations, 


RICHARD A. PROCTOR’S NEW WORKS. 
OTHER SUNS than OURS, A Series of Essays on Suns, 


Old, Young, and Dead. With other Science Gleanings and Correspondence | 
with Sir John Herschel. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. | 


WATCHED by the DEAD: a Loving Study of Dickens’s | 
Half-told Tale. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s 6d; paper, 1s. | 


BIOGRAPHIES OF GREAT COMPOSERS. | 
HANDEL. By J. Cuthbert Hadden. With Portrait. 


Feap. cloth, 1s 6d. 


MENDELSSOHN. By J. Cuthbert Hadden. 


[In course of preparation. 





| 

















EMINENT WOMEN eee BY JOHN 
New Vato crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 
HANNAH MORE, By Charlotte M. Yonge. 


_ *It is almost needless to say that Miss Yonge has made excellent use of the 
simple and interesting materials at her command, and that she has produced a 





sympathetic and discriminating monograph on Hannah More.”’—Scots Magazine. 


THE STATESMEN SERIES, 
Edited by LLOYD C. SANDERS. 


Crown 8vo, 2s 6d each Volume. 
THREE VOLUMES ALREADY ISSUED. 


BEACONSFIELD. By T. E. Kebbel. 


‘The portrayal we need hardly say is thoroughly sympathetic, and, in fact, 
the reader who desires to know what Lord Beaconsfield was, both as man and as 
statesman, could not do better than take Mr. Kubbel as his guidv.’’—Globe. 

““Mr. Kebbel supplies a visible void in history by this succinct, emphatic, 
inclusive account.”—Whitehall Revien. 

“ His book contains usefal information well arranged, and a defence or apology 
which, though a little too persistent for the rules of art, is moderate, honest, and 
intelligont.”—Saturday Review, 


PALMERSTON. By Lloyd C. Sanders. 


** Readers will find here a very clear, well-informed, and orderly account of the 
life of the last English statesman whose career can be regarded with almost entire 
satisfaction by all good Englishmen.”’—Saturday Review, 

“It appears to us to be most admirably executed.’’-—Atheneum. 


O'CONNELL. By J. A. Hamilton. 


eee (Just published. 
METTERNICH. By Colonel G. B. Malleson, C.S.I. 


[In the press. 


Other Volumes in the course of preparation as previously 
announced. 





FICTION. 
WALTER STANHOPE. By John Copland. 


1 vol, crown Svo, 63, 


A MARTYR to PRIDE. By Walter Stan- 


HOPE. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 63. 
New Novel, ready at all Libraries, crown 8vo, 63. 


The VOICE of URBANO. By J. W. 


We tts, Author of ** Three Thousand Miles through Brazil.” 
“Interesting not only on t of the iting story, but al-o because of the 
graphic way in which Mr, Wells puts before us the scenery of Brazil and the 
mauners an’ customs of its inhabitants.’’—Suturday Review. 





A NEW and CHEAPER EDITION will be published immediately of 


THE DECISIVE BATTLES OF INDIA 
FROM 1746-1849 (Inclusive). 


By Colonel G. B. MALLESON, 
Author of “ The History of the French in India,”’ 
With a Portrait of the Author, a Map, and 3 plans, crown 8vo, 73 6d. 


C.8.I., 


Now ready. SECOND SERIES. 


SKETCHES OF SOME DISTINGUISHED 
ANGLO-INDIANS. 


By Colonel W. F. B, LAURIE, Retired, Royal (Madras) Artillery. 
With Portrait of Colonel G. B. Malleson, C.S.I., crown 2vo, 7s 6d. 








London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place. 
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